The Month 


in Review 


ee of Poznan, Poland, rose on June 28 in 

a strike which burst into insurrection, attacked 

Party headquarters, the jail and other symbols of 

the regime, and cried their demands for bread, for 

freedom and for “real” revolution. The demonstra- 

tion of the valiant Poznan workers was put down by 

Army units with an amount of bloodshed as yet un 

known. Like the explosion of a hidden mine, the uprising dramatically posed the tense prob 
lem facing the Soviet bloc regimes in the current liberalization. 


The essence of that problem is the distance to which liberalization can be permitted 
to go without endangering Communist control of national life. In some of the countries 
the problem has been solved simply by refusal to permit more than a minimal degree ol 
liberalization: this is the course in Albania, Romania and Bulgaria. In the other bloc coun 
tries: the Parties have attempted to handle the problem by asserting the genuineness of the 
thaw and by labelling acts or criticism threatening Party control as “anarchistic,” “petty 
bourgeois” and “reactionary” trends designed to subvert the liberalization process. 


Poland itself, even after Poznan, continued in the vanguard of liberalization. The r« 
gime hastened to rectify the most glaring economic afflictions of the Poznan workers, r 
funding exorbitant taxes, raising wages thoroughly, and shaking up the State economi 
leadership, particularly the Ministries responsible for the Poznan industrial establishments 
Official explanations of the insurrection, at first concentrated on the alleged work of “pre 
vocateurs” and “imperialist. agents,” increasingly admitted economic injustices and human 
misery as the cause of the explosion, and promised improvement. The tidal wave of criti 
cism which, for months, has been swamping the old shibboleths of Communist doctrine con 
tinued. The Warsaw newspaper of students and young intellectuals, Poprostu, has con 
tained scathing articles on lack of food, unemployment, ideological dogmatism and the “twi 
light of Marxism,” and has asked the most searching questions on the future; Poprostu, 
it has been admitted, is so much in demand that issues are immediately sold out, cop 
ies hard to come by. Even after Poznan, the Polish regime seemed still to be convinced 
that it had no choice but to attempt to ride out the whirlwind. 


It appears, however, that the Polish regime’s relative freedom of movement in cai 
rying out its liberalization might be curbed. In a blatant example of interference in 
the internal affairs of an allegedly sovereign country, Soviet Premier Bulganin, on a re 
cent visit to Warsaw, accused the Polish press of having come under the influence ol 
hostile elements. The Soviet official stated: “Every country should go its own way to So 
cialism, but we cannot permit this to be used to break up the solidarity of the peac 
camp... under the pretext of extending national peculiarities or extending democracy.” 
This statement was in sharp contrast to the Yugoslav-Soviet Belgrade declaration, in 
which the two countries pledged “adherence to the principle of mutual respect and non 
interference in internal affairs for any reason whatever . . . since questions of internal 
order, different social systems and different forms of development of Socialism are th 
exclusive business of the respective countries.” 


In Hungary, old Stalinist Matyas Rakosi, whose removal had long been desired both 
by elements within the Party and Marshal Tito, finally stepped down from the post of First 





Party Secretary on July 18. In a letter to the Party CC, 64-year-old Rakosi claimed poor 
health as one reason for his resignation, but also admitted that he had been guilty of grave 
“mistakes.” He said that his “errors” in the “personality cult” and “Socialist legality” had 
“made it difficult for the Party leadership to concentrate on the tasks before us.” Rakosi 
was replaced by Erno Gero, no less an old Stalinist, known as the nation’s postwar economic 
dictator. Gero’s appointment and a Party CC resolution made it clear that the regime was 
not presently conceding to pressure to “rehabilitate” former Premier Imre Nagy, ousted 
in 1955, and considered the original formulator of the post-Stalin New Course. Several 


days later, General Mihaly Farkas, onetime Defense Minister and Politburo member, was 
dismissed from the Party. 


Rakosi's departure was preceded by increasing signs that the Hungarian ferment, slow 
to start, is now approaching the Polish pitch and that the regime has also been forced 
to swim with the current. A series of meetings of the Petofi Circle, a Budapest branch of 
the Communist Youth League established in March for young intellectuals, criticized the 
Party’s role in various phases of national life with mounting acerbity and bitterness, cul- 


minating in a June 27 meeting where the resignation of Rakosi and other regime leaders 
was demanded, 


Several days before the June 27 meeting even the major Party newspaper, Szabad 
Vep, had applauded the “healthy” tide of criticism at the Petofi meetings, but after the di- 
rect attacks on Party leaders the CC published a Resolution condemning these “anti-Party 
manifestations.” Certain of the men who had launched the bitterest attacks were reportedly 
expelled from the Party. Although the Resolution prohibited further attacks on Party lead- 
ers, it clearly emphasized that the regime did not intend to clamp down on all criticism, 
even of the most searching kind. It is apparently felt that pressure from below is too great, 
that the regime must try to atone for its unpopularity and cannot afford to cut off the erup- 
tion of criticism long held mute. 


In Czechoslovakia, where the regime has toed a more cautious line, the June National 
Party Conference made it clear that, even before the portent of Poznan, the Party lead- 
ers had become frightened by the “revolt” among intellectuals, the protests and demands 
by students and, most important, the concealed but apparent attacks by the rank and file 
membership on the Party leadership. The Czechoslovak Conference therefore marked the 
point at which the Party leadership stated with stentorian firmness that although the hall- 
marks of Stalinist tyranny were abolished—the Security apparatus checked, improvements 
promised in the living standards, efforts made at decentralization and reduction of the 
bureaucracy—no criticism was to be permitted of the basic facts of absolute Party con- 
trol over the economic, ideological and cultural life of the country. : 


Of the storms shaking the international Communist movement, particularly the criti- 
cism of the Khrushchev Twentieth Congress report’s attempt to place all blame for the crimes 
of the last twenty years on Stalin alone, there has been very little official recognition in 
the Satellite area. The remarkable speech by Italian Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti 
which branded the Khrushchev explanation insufficient was, it appears, printed in the Satel- 
lite press only in paraphrased and diluted form, the essential critical points omitted. The 
Soviet answer to this and other criticism by Western Communist Parties, the Soviet 
Ceatral Committee Resolution of July 2, was hailed throughout the bloc as the reply to 
any criticism of the present Soviet leaders, and such criticism was held to be the work of 
“reactionary” and “imperialist” circles only; it was scarcely admitted that the criticism 
had come from within the international Communist movement itself, 


Yugoslavia continued to tighten its relations with the Soviet bloc. The early Yugo- 
slav reaction to the Poznan uprising was like the harshest Soviet and Satellite response, 
seeming even more harsh than the reaction of the Polish regime itself. The Yugoslav 
press made the insurrection seem to be almost entirely the work of “provocateurs” and 
“imperialist agents” who wanted to destroy the present process of democratization. On 


June 22 Yugoslavia and the USSR issued a joint communique on Party cooperation and 
solidarity. 





Insurrection 


in 
Poznan 


|. The Events 


5 ape WEEK of June 24 was cloudy in Western Poland, 

with much rain and moderate temperatures for so late 
in June. Poznan, one of the oldest cities in Western Po- 
land, sometimes called the birthplace of the nation, sat 
wet on the banks of the River Warta. A city of some 370,- 
000 people, Poznan had for centuries been a crossroad of 
trade, and is now the nation’s fourth largest city, of con- 
siderable industrial importance, with a huge railroad car 
factory, several important metallurgical plants, chemical 
factories, and an automobile and airplane tire factory. Poz- 
nan is a trade center for farm products and lumber, and 
a major rail junction, situated halfway between Berlin and 
Warsaw on the line connecting those two cities. 

The largest of the town’s installations is the Stalin Loco- 
motive Works, known locally by its initials as ZISPO, 
where 14,000 workers are employed. It was there, later 
that week, on what the Communists have called “black 
Thursday,” that the insurrection in Poznan began. 

Poznan had two important occasions scheduled for that 
week: the Twenty-Fifth Poznan International Trade Fair 
which had begun on June 17, where some 36 foreign 
countries were represented, and which was scheduled to 
continue to July 1; and the consecration ceremony for the 
ancient Poznan Cathedral destroyed during the war, and 
rebuilt since, which was to take place on June 28, eve of 
the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. 

For some time there had been reports of strong discon- 
tent in the city. All during May and June the local pa- 
per, Gazeta Poznanska, had been writing about waste, 
bureaucracy, inadequate consumer goods, and the worst 
housing shortage in years. Trouble was reported brewing 
especially at the ZISPO plant where there were many 
protests concerning the plant Party executive committee’s 
attitude toward the workers and the lower echelons. These 
abuses, this disregard of workers’ complaints, took place, 
Gazeta Poznanska wrote, in an atmosphere where “the 
20th Soviet Congress had opened the eyes of the Gom- 
rades on many problems. When a new refreshing wind 
gives more courage to the people in combatting the dis- 
tortions of Party activity... .” 

The immediate issue was the ZISPO workers’ protests 


{PPI 
June 28, first day of uprising. Poles bare their heads as demon- 
strators demanding bread and freedom raise the forbidden pre- 
Communist Polish flag over the Poznan city hall 


against the misapplication of wage regulations, which was 
reducing their pay, and irregular deliveries of raw mate- 


rials which often left workers idle so that they lost earn- 





ings through no fault of their own. An additional factor 
was the excessive payroll tax deductions, especially from 
wages earned for overfulfilling norms. 

ZISPO workers had complained through local channels 
with no result, and finally, at the beginning of that week, 
sent a 27-man delegation to Warsaw to obtain redress for 
their grievances from the Ministry of Machine Industry 
and from the Central Office of the Metallurgical Trade 
Unions. Apparently the delegation first went to the trade 
union office, and later to the Machine Industry Ministry, 


met with Minister Fidelski and Deputy Minister 
Demidowski 


where it 
Ihe delegation was reported to have warned 


that unless the workers’ demands were satisfied, they in- 
tended to march in a street demonstration. 


The delegation to Warsaw 


returned to Poznan on 
Wednesday and reported to work, but what they told the 
workers is not clear. The regime alleges that the demands 
had all been met satisfactorily in the Warsaw negotiations. 
On July 6, a week after the insurrection, it broadcast ove 
Radio Warsaw: 


The delegation held its talks at the Central Board of 
the Union of Metallurgists and the Ministry. As a result 
of the talks, matters concerning repayment of taxes were 
settled, as well as certain problems concerning wages 
and bonuses The remaining claims were to be settled 
after further talks between trade unions, the appropriate 
Ministry and the factory workers. A mass meeting was 
held at the ZISPO factory on June 27 at which a Min- 
istry representative announced an increase in norms, which 


the workers received with discontent. The following day 


they quit work.” 


What happened is difficult to reconstruct. Apparently 
the workers were dissatisfied with the concessions, if any, 
their delegation to Warsaw had brought back, and when 
the increase in norms was announced (as before the East 
German rebellion of June 17, 1953), it triggered the 
walkout. 


On Thursday at seven o'clock in the morning, the 
ZISPO workers came to the factory and then began an 
orderly march toward the center of Poznan. They raised 
improvised placards and banners demanding bread. They 
called other workers along the way to join in a general 
strike and their ranks swelled rapidly. Soon, the wage 
strike had grown into a general anti-regime demonstration 
with the crowd carrying placards crying: “Freedom and 
Bread,” “Out With the Russians,’ “Down With Phony 
Communism!” They marched along Stalingradska Street 
toward the central Wolnosc Square. The strik- 
ers shouted in French and German to some of the foreign- 
ers who were visiting the Poznan Fair: 
lution. 


Freedom 


“This is our revo- 
Tell the world what you have seen. We want 
things to get better and the Russians to disappear.” Stores 
were closed, streetcars stood empty, and the police seemed 


unwilling to take any action. 


The crowd, by then somewhere in the vicinity of 30,000 
strong, was gathered in Wolnosc Square in front of the 
Municipal National Council building. What happened 
then it is difficult to say. Some reports claim that a Bez- 


pre ka the 


UB or security police official fired into the 


crowd and shot some children and young people at the 
front of it. The regime alleges that Molotov cocktails and 
small arms fire were first directed from the crowd at the 
UB office. All agree, however, that by 11:30 a.m. a full- 
scale skirmish had begun, and attempts to invade public 
buildings had started. 


The buildings of the Municipal National Council and 
the Party provincial committee were attacked, as were the 
Military Prosecutor’s office, the jail, and the broadcasting 
station, and attempts were made to seize the railway sta- 
tion, the bank and the post office. 


Where the strikers got their arms is not clear. Some re- 
ports told of the workers storming a militiamen’s bar- 
racks and arsenal; others said that members of a resist- 
ance group came out of hiding with weapons from hid- 
den caches which they distributed to the workers; still others 
told of militiamen and soldiers handing over their arms, 
and in one case two tanks, to the insurgents. 


Tanks and army units were called into action and one 
to three divisions surrounded the city. A curfew was im- 
posed from 9:00 that evening until 4:00 o’clock Friday 
morning, but the fighting went on all night, and the curfew 
was not officially lifted until Monday morning, July 2. 
By then reinforced Army units were patrolling the Ger- 
man border and sealing off the possible escape route for 
rebels through East Germany to free West Berlin. 

By Friday evening, however, it was clear that the re- 
bellion had been suppressed. The regime had retaken all 
the buildings captured by the insurgents, trains had started 
to run, stores were open, and general communications re- 
stored. On Sunday, Army special units had already begun 
a house-to-house search for hidden rebels. The battle had 
lasted perhaps a day and a half, at most two days, before 
the police patrols and military units isolated and destroyed 
the resistance, but the shots of the Poznan insurrection 
were heard round the world. 


ll. The Regime Reacts 


The Polish regime acted quickly. Premier Cyrankiewicz 
rushed to Poznan, accompanied by Central Committee Sec- 
retary Edward Gierek, and Chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions Wiktor Klosiewicz. These and mem- 
bers of the provincial and municipal committees of the 
Party and the national council all took part in the regime- 
organized funeral held Saturday morning, June 30. The 
regime first admitted that there had been 48 persons killed 
and 270 wounded in the rioting, but Western estimates ran 
to approximately twice that number. Radio Warsaw, July 
17, subsequently raised the admitted figure to 53 dead and 
over 300 wounded. And in addition to the public burials, 
there were private burials in Poznan’s cemeteries, some of 
them of teen-agers, the unadmitted results of regime bul- 
lets. The number of those arrested was given as 323 by 
Radio Warsaw, July 17, although it had been estimated 
in the vicinity of 1,000 to 1,500, 

But the regime had to do more; it had to explain how 
under a*so-called workers’ government, workers had gone 
out into the streets, and how that workers’ regime had shot 
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them down for doing so. The first response was deliber- 
ately two-pronged: although the regime admitted that the 
workers had had legitimate grievances, it strongly in- 
sisted that these legitimate grievances had been exploited 
by “provocateurs” and “imperialist agents” and turned 
against the State power. The same two-sided policy was 
promulgated concerning punishment: Radio Warsaw of 
June 29 promised to differentiate between “provocateurs” 
and “legitimate Poznan workers”; for the first, the regime, 
through Premier Cyrankiewicz, promised that “every pro- 
vocateur and madman who raises his hand against the peo- 
ple’s rule may be sure that it will be hacked off. . .” and 
for the others it promised leniency. Radio Warsaw of June 
30 blamed US subversion, emigre reactionaries, Free Eu- 
rope Press leaflets, leaflets of domestic origin, and the West 
German intelligence service for provoking the uprising. 


As Radio Warsaw of June 29 broadcast it in Premier 
Cyrankiewicz’s speech to the people of Poznan, the regime 
policy became clear: 


“Let us speak frankly. We need not hide the fact that 
criminal provocateurs have exploited dissatisfaction which, 
no doubt, exists in some places of employment, caused by 
economic difficulties and various often irritating shortcom- 
ings. With regard to grievances revealed in a number of 
enterprises in Poznan, which have largely been caused by 
mistakes in applying the regulations in force, it is obvious 
that these mistakes must and will be made good immed- 
iately, especially since a decision to make good these mis- 
takes was made by the Party and government several days 
ago, when a delegation of workers was received by repre- 
sentatives of the government, and its major demands were 
positively settled. 

“This did not prevent the provocateurs from organizing 
yesterday’s demonstrations, which they had been prepar- 
ing for a long time with the help of alien organizers. Im- 
perialist centers concentrated their entire attention on Poz- 
nan because they wanted Poznan, site of the international 
fair, to be made a center of riots during the fair. . . . 

“The enemy, therefore, tried to exploit the dissatisfaction 
of a percentage of workers and employees in Poznan, 
caused by the difficult material conditions of the working 
people and particularly of workers, because it is known 
that these conditions are not what we would like them to 
Mew 


The Premier went on to emphasize that the Party and 
government were interested in raising the living standards 
gradually, and accused the “provocateurs” of attempting to 
create anarchy, which would stand in the way of both 
improving the standard of living and democratizing life. 
And Cyrankiewicz went on to promise: 

“The bloody events in Poznan will not, however, stop 
nor weaken the efforts . . . at the democratization of our 
life, the better implementation of our tasks, the develop- 
ment of the national economy and culture, and the greatest 
possible solicitude for a more rapid improvement of the 
living standard of the people of Poland.” 


The regime showed its sensitivity to the implications of 
the uprising by the gingerly manner with which it reacted 
to details. A June 30 broadcast stated: “Notwithstanding 
tendentious rumors which have been spread, there were 








“Section of the fair grounds at the Poznan International Fair.” 
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no women or children among the victims of the disorders 
Radio Warsaw of July 3 also said that the Poznan work- 
ers “of several factories . had justified complaints be- 
cause their wages had been cut by a tremendous amount 
bureaucratic zeal.” Ludu of 
June 28 had already admitted: “Our economic situation 


isn’t easy; it’s difficult 


in an excess of Trybuna 


There are many matters not yet 
solved. We are weighted down by many matters whose 
solution has been delayed and many just demands of work- 
ing people await satisfaction = 

The regime also took care 


to organize its usual “spon- 


taneous demonstrations,” and mass meetings throughout 
Poland sent notes of protest. They came from Lodz, Cra- 
cow, Kielce, Wroclaw, Olsztyn, Chorzow, Zeran, Stalino- 
grod, Bydgoszcz, Szczecin, and other large Polish cities 
all called for “tightening ranks, increasing vigilance, gath- 
Party and the govern- 


Radio Warsaw, in English to Europe, July | 
Phey also called for speedy and severe punishment for the 


ering around the leadership of the 
ment” 
“organizers of the provocation,” and pointed up the fact 
that “improvement of living conditions depends, above all 
on our own work. 

But the regime was forced to go further. The 
of Poznan had not died in 


worke rs 


A wage increase is 1n 


vain. 


the offing, although the regime claimed it had granted 
it before the 
dered a 


insurrection. The government also or- 
rebate of taxes, and payments to 
ZISPO workers alone in Poznan totalled over 1,200,000 
zloty. A second installment was promised for July 20, and 
two further ones in August and September. There was a 
shakeup in the Polish economic ministries. The Minister 
of the Automobile and Tractor Industry, J. Tokarski, 
His Ministry was merged with the Ministry 
of Machine Engineering. The Minister of Machine Engi- 
neering, Roman Fidelski, was demoted to Deputy Minister, 
and was replaced by Boleslaw Jaszczuk, formerly Minister 
of Electric Powe1 


exc essive 


was fired 


To the United States’ offer of food for Poland, made 
through the Red Cross, the Polish regime replied that the 
offer was humiliating, that it was false humanitarianism 
and “dubious charity,” to be used by the US as hostile 
propaganda to distort the Poznan events and to make “po- 
litical capital out of our difficulties” (Radio Warsaw, July 
5 Further, the regime insisted that it was willing and 
able to buy grain when it needed it “on the basis of equal- 
ity and mutual advantage.” 


The Poznan insurrection was over. The ceremony of 
the reconsecration of the ancient Poznan cathedral was 
completed with a solemn mass, and Radio Warsaw of 
June 29 said that “the rebuilt cathedral is now much more 


beautiful than 


it was before it was destroyed in 1939.” 
While army units and police combed the city for rebels, 
and the people of Poznan buried their dead and tended 
their wounded, Radio Warsaw of July | took time out to 
boast of the success of the Twenty-Fifth Poznan Interna- 
Trade Fair, telling how 1,500 trade contracts had 
been signed for a total of more than 112,500,000 dollars, 
that 400,000 people had visited the fair, among them 3,000 
foreigners. The broadcast quoted Foreign Trade Min- 
ister Dabrowski, who, with unconscious irony, said that 


tional 


the Poznan Fair had contributed to the mutual 
buyers and industrialists from various 
parts of the world.” Surely it had. No doubt, too, those 
from the US, Great Britain, Denmark, 
West Germany, Pakistan and many other countries—had 


acquaintance olf 
foreign visitiors 


already left for their home countries, and would tell the 
world what they had seen in Poznan 


lll. The Other Regimes Respond 


News of the Poznan uprising could not but affect the 
other countries in the area. The governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary had just started a policy of liberali- 
zation patterned on the Polish thaw and were having their 
own troubles in preventing popular criticism from getting 
out of hand. Hungary, in particular, was faced with a 
serious intellectual revolt aimed at bringing about the res- 
ignation of First Party Secretary Rakosi. It was not sur- 
prising therefore that the joint reaction of all the Com- 
munist Parties was to play the rebellion down. 

For the most part, the regimes reprinted the Radio War- 
saw release of June 29 and issued statements which echoed 
the official Polish response. They denounced the “im- 


perialist provocateurs,” urged the need for vigilance, and 
spoke about “worker protests” against the “reactionary” 
Poznan riot. Although the Polish press dispatch spoke 
about legitimate worker grievances, Satellite commentaries 
largely ignored this aspect and focussed on “enemy ac- 
tivity.” It is significant, however, that the Hungarian 
regime, in the throes of its own thaw, was quick to an- 
nounce after the rebellion that the living standard of 
workers would be improved in the immediate future; in 
other references to Poznan in connection with signs of 
“hostile activity’ in Hungary, the regime assured the 
population that its own program 
would go on. 


of democratization 


Munca (Bucharest), July 4, reported that “the recent 
anti-popular manifestations in Poznan, as well as many 
other well-known facts, show us that indifference to- 
wards the new machinations of the imperialists, who are 
seeking to sabotage and undermine the achievements of 
the working people of the Socialist countries, is not per- 
missible.” Radio Prague, July 6, commented that “from 
the course of events in Poznan and from the evidence of 
witnesses, it can be clearly seen that a foreign hostile or- 
ganization was involved and that the whole provocation 
was carefully planned beforehand.” Radio Prague also 
stated: “The people of Czechoslovakia are 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact that the class 
enemy cannot be underestimated. They have correctly 
grasped the real reason for the Poznan events, [call for 
increased vigilance] and condemn the subversive activi- 
ties of the imperialist enemies of 


working 


Socialism.” 

Radio Budapest, July 4, reported that the Polish Em- 
bassy in Hungary had received many telegrams from 
Hungarian workers protesting the “imperialist provoca- 
tions at Poznan,” and Radio Sofia, in a July 7 English- 
language broadcast, repeated the Polish accusations that 
the US was guilty of “appropriating money for use in 
subversive activities in the USSR and People’s Democ- 
racies,” and said that the “US had assisted and sup- 
ported the Poznan reactionaries.” 

The Yugoslav press gave much wider coverage to the 
Poznan events, but in general it followed the same line. 
It placed major emphasis on “foreign provocation” and 
the fact that the Polish government had not been de- 
terred by the riot from its process of liberalization. 

In a June 30 commentary Radio Belgrade called the 
rebellion the work of “illegal reactionary circles,” 
“roots extend 


whose 
farther than the Polish frontier.” The 
broadcast then continued: “It is very characteristic that, 
according to the latest reports, not a single Poznan 
worker was found among the captured armed _partici- 
pants.” Borba (Belgrade), July 6, stated that “Polish 
economic difficulties were the product of a wrong 
course,” but pointed out that the “Poznan provocation 
was a resistance to the positive orientation [now in ef- 
fect] which will gradually . . . heal all those difficulties.” 

The implication of all the Yugoslav reports was that 
the Polish people want “Socialism” and that the Polish 
regime, which has now relaxed its Stalinist policy, has 
the workers’ support. 





Czechoslovakia: 


Short History 


of the 


Communist Party 


In the current talk of “different roads to Socialism,” 
held up as an example of the triumph of Communism by peac: 
This article’s account of the development of the Czechoslovak Part 


The Putsch 


Caption reads: “Street demonstrations take place in all towns as 
the public becomes impatient at the delay in settling the crisis. 
Workers mount guard at important factories. This group was 
among those that later paraded in the Old Town Square.” 


Photo and text from The Crisis in Czechoslovakia (Prague) , 1948 


the Czechoslovak regime has been 


ful parliamentary means 


how fa 


lemonstrate 


from the truth is this revision of histor) 


ao ORIGIN of the Czechoslovak Communist Party can be 
traced back to 1864, when a branch of Ferdinand La- 
Salle’s General Workers’ Society was set up in Western 
Bohemia, and suppressed shortly thereafter by the Austrian 
government. New influences came from Vienna, and Czech 
Social Democrats joined the existing Austrian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, establishing in 1872 their own Czech paper, 
Delnicke Listy, or Workers’ Journal. An independent 
party was set up on April 7, 1878, at an illegal Congress 
held in Brevnov, a suburb of Prague, and the Czech Social 
Democratic Party was born. 

The party was persecuted by the Austrian government 
and racked by internal strife between an anarchist and a 
moderate wing. The latter finally won the upper hand, 
and when the Austrian Social Democrats held their Con- 
gress at Hainfeld in 1888, the Czech Social Democrats 
adopted the Congress’ Marxist program. The party thus 
developed into an organization of class-conscious prole- 
tarians. In 1897 the party secured parliamentary repre- 
sentation in the Austrian Reichstag. 

The post-World War I period was one of great social up- 
heaval in Central Europe; the war had left hunger and 
distress in its wake, and the successor states to the dismem- 
bered Austro-Hungarian empire experienced great difficul- 
ties in the critical, first years of their national rebirth. This 
was fertile breeding ground for Communist ideology, espe- 
cially in a country like Czechoslovakia, which had already 
achieved a considerable degree of industrial development. 


One part of the Social Democratic Party therefore became 
increasingly radical and rejected party participation in the 
government. (From July 8, 1919 to September 15, 
Vlastimil Tusar. a leading Social Democrat, was Prime 
Minister. ) 


1920. 


This radical wing remained in the party until 
1920 when, in the first elections for the two-chamber Na- 
tional Assembly, the party obtained 74 of the total 281 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies and 41 of the 142 seats 
in the Senate 
Shortly thereafter, the left wing insisted that the 


party 
discontinue cooperation with the “bourgeois” 


parties, but 
the leadership resisted. The leftists then began a powerful 
campaign to unseat the leadership at the Congress scheduled 
for the fall of 1920. The left-wingers seized the editorial 
offices of the party paper Pravo Lidu (Right of the Peopl. 
by force and also occupied the Lidovy Dum (The People’s 
House), the party headquarters in Prague. Shortly before 
this coup, a government crisis had resulted in appointment 
of a technicians’ government which now evicted the left- 
wingers and restored the properties to the Social Demo- 
cratic leadership 

The leftists then organized widespread protest strikes in 
the main industrial centers—Prague, Brno, Kladno. Most 
Vrable, Jihlava, et and in some places workers set up 
revolutionary committees. This lead to intervention by 
government armed forces which in some localities 
supported by the armed units of the Sokol and Ore! g 
nastic organizations, and the strikes were suppressed 





Organizationally, there were then two distinct Social 

Democratic parties in ¢ zechoslovakia, each with its left-wing 

element—the above Czechoslovak Social Democratic party 
j 


and the German Social Democratic party, whose members 


first gained the right to run for Parliament in the 1920 


election. Within the first of these parties there was an ad- 
ministrative subdivision between Czechs (with headquar- 
ters in Prague) and Slovaks. During 1921, left-wingers of 
each of these parties and groups held meetings to discuss 
the question of joining the Communist International. The 
first meeting, held in January at Lubochna, was that of the 
Slovak—including Subcarpathian Ruthenian—group. Join- 
ing the International involved acceptance of some 21 con- 
ditions established by that organization for acceptance of 
new members. The Slovak left-wingers voted for affiliation 
ind acceptance of the conditions 

[he next meeting was that of representatives from the 
ft-wing of the independent German Social Democratic 
The meeting, held on Marc h 12, 
1 the establishment of a German Communist 
Two months later, May 14-16, left- 
wing representatives of the Slovak Social Democratic Party 


the faction which had voted for affiliation 


Czechoslovakia 


it 


the country. 


met with their 
comrades of the Czech group and a common Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia was thus formed. At that time, 
then, there were two Communist Parties in the country 
Only after the Third Congress of the Communist Interna- 


tional, held that summer in Moscow. where Lenin himself 


advocated union of all Communists in Czechoslovakia, did 

merger Congress” take place in Prague in October and 
November. This was finally the birth of a unified Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party 


May 1945 


Caption reads: “On May 9, 1945, Soviet tank units liberated fight- 
ing Prague and saved it from destruction at the hands of the 
nazis.” A separate explanation, omitting any reference to the US 
Army thrust into Czechoslovakia, states: “Czechoslovakia was lib- 
erated from the nazi occupation by the Soviet Army. Czecho- 
slovak units fought alongside the Soviet Army. The blood jointly 
shed forms an unbreakable bond of fraternity between the nations 
of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union.” 


Photo and text from Ten Years of the New Czechoslovakia 
(Prague), 1955 


Early Discord 


The founding of the CP of Czechoslovakia was accom- 
panied by continued factional difficulties: the two wings of 
the Party were in conflict over cooperation with the “bour- 
parties. This conflict underlay both the First and 
Second Congresses, in 1923 and 1924 respectively, and the 
controversy was subsequently discussed by the Comintern 
Executive in Moscow in March 1925, which then con- 
demned the “opportunist” tendencies in the Czechoslovak 
Party. As a.result, at the Third Congress in October 1925, 
the left-wingers used the Comintern Executive decision to 
censure the “passivity” of the Party. This was also the 
first Congress attended by Klement Gottwald; he was then 
elected a member of the Central Committee as well as 
member of the Politburo. 


geols 


In November of that year parliamentary elections were 
held; despite its factional quarrels, the CPCS obtained 41 
of the 300 Chamber of Deputies seats and 20 of the 150 
Senate seats. However, the Fourth Congress of the Party, 
held in Prague in 1927, revealed that the breach between 
the two wings had not been healed. The leftists suffered a 
defeat, and the moderates, represented by their leaders 
Jilek and Bohlen, assumed the Party leadership. The dissi- 
dent left-wing united behind Klement Gottwald, then head 
of the Party’s agit-prop section. 

Moscow was displeased by this turn of events and in- 
sisted that the CPCS adopt a more aggressive attitude to- 
ward the bourgeois government then in office. On July 6, 
1928, a so-called Red Day demonstration was staged in 
Prague and other industrial centers, which ended in failure, 
and provided the pretext for Gottwald’s insistence that the 
Jilek-Bohlen leadership had “acted as agents-provocateurs, 
and had connived with the bourgeois government and 
the police to bring about the defeat of the working class.” 
This defeat was discussed at the Sixth World Congress of 
the Comintern (July-September 1928) and a Czechoslovak 
commission, under the chairmanship of the Russian Com- 
munist Gusev, condemned the existing CPCS leadership 
for having “isolated the Party from the masses.’ Gottwald 
was elected to the Comintern Executive and entrusted with 
the CPCS leadership until its Fifth Congress, in February 
1929. That Congress approved Gottwald’s policy and he 
was elected the Party’s Secretary-General. 

In October 1929, Gottwald was also elected a Deputy of 
the National Assembly but the Party had been weakened 
in the elections. Its membership in the Chamber of Deputies 
was reduced to 30 out of 300, and in the Senate to 15 of 
150. On December 21, 1929, Gottwald made his first 
speech to the Chamber proclaiming a “merciless fight 
against the bourgeoisie until its leadership is swept away.” 


Depression and War 


An economic crisis developed in Czechoslovakia in 1930 
as part of worldwide economic difficulties, and unemploy- 
ment rose sharply. The CPCS proclaimed a policy of a 
united front of working class elements against the capital- 
ists, which was enunciated at the Sixth Party Congress in 
1931. A prolonged period of class struggle followed, cul- 





minating in the great miners’ strike in the Most brown coal 
region in March 1932. The strength of the Party, how- 
ever, remained the same, and in the last free elections prior 
to World War II (May 1935), it again won 30 seats in 
the Chamber and 16 in the Senate. 

When President Thomas Masaryk resigned in 1935, the 
Communists supported the election of Eduard Benes as 
his successor. The program for a Popular Front, the slogan 
of the international Communist movement at the time, 
dominated the Seventh Congress in April 1936. However, 
the Social Democrats consistently refused to join the Com- 
munists and remained in the coalition government. 

After Munich, and Benes’ resignation, the Communist 
Party was dissolved by the government late in 1938, and 
Communist Senators and Deputies deprived of their seats. 
After the Nazi occupation in March 1939, one group of 
leading Communists went to the Soviet Union under the 
leadership of Gottwald, a second went to London. During 
the period when the Party line was that World War II was 
“an imperialist war,” the Communists in the West refused 
(with some few exceptions such as Clementis) to join the 
war effort, but they changed their attitude after Nazi Ger- 
many attacked the Soviet Union on June 21, 1941. 

The Communists then joined the underground move- 
ment and later claimed that 25,000 of their membership lost 
their lives in the fight against the Nazis. They also changed 
their attitude toward the London Government-in-Exile. 


Photo from What Happened in Czechoslovakia, An Account of the 


Government Crisis in February 1948 (Prague), 1948. Caption 
reads: “Zdenek Fierlinger, prominent Social Democrat politician 
and a former Premier of Czechoslovakia, who consistently advo- 
cated cooperation of all progressive elements and parties. Minister 
of Industry in the new Government.” 


Some of their leaders, who had taken refuge in England, 
were appointed members of the Czechoslovak State Council, 
the symbol of the free parliment in the Exile Government's 
machinery. 

When Benes went to Moscow in December 1943 to wit- 
ness the signing of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty, he had 
detailed conversation with CPCS leaders there on the post- 
war political structure of Czechoslovakia. —The Communists 
still refused to enter the London Government, but their rep- 
resentatives in the State Council, and in other components 
of the State machinery, cooperated with Benes 

In 1944, when Soviet armies approached Czechoslovak 
territory, the underground Slovak National Council, com- 
posed of non-Communists and Communists and organized 
in 1943, directed an uprising in which the major part was 
played by units of the Slovak Army, but in which numer- 
ous partisan groups also participated, —The Communists in 
Slovakia had already reformed their ranks and reconsti- 
tuted the Slovak section of their party under Gustav 
Husak and Karol Smidke. In September 1944, the re- 
established Party merged with a section of the Slovak So 
cial Democrats, headed by Jozef Soltesz, and the Com- 
munist Party of Slovakia was created. This maneuver ex- 
ploited Slovak national feelings, and laid 
of two Communist Parties which were 


the foundations 
utilized to support 
claims for larger representation in the government and in 
other institutions of public life. 


Preparation for Coup 


The victorious advance of the Soviet armies and the 
fact that they had late in 1944 and early in 1945 occupied 
considerable sections of Eastern Czechoslovakia (all of Sub- 
carpathian Ruthenia and Eastern Slovakia), in addition 
to the international political and military situation, made it 
seem advisable to President Benes and his London Govern- 
ment to return to the liberated territories via Moscow in 
March 1945. The discussions of the Benes group with 
Communist leaders resulted in the formation of a Na 
tional Front government and the formulation of 
gram which represented 


a pro- 
a resounding victory for Com- 
munist political aims. The new cabinet was appointed on 
April 4, 1945, at Kosice, the major city of Eastern Slovakia 
[ts head was Prime Minister Zdenek Fierlinger, Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to Moscow before the war. who had re- 
sumed his position as Minister after the Nazis had invaded 
the Soviet Union and who later had been elevated to the 
rank of Ambassador. Fierlinger cooperated closely with the 
Communists and had in the past on many occasions sided 
with them against the London Government. He now became 
their accomplice in the new cabinet. 

The Communists also had two Deputy Prime Ministers 
Gottwald. 
who became the real head of the cabinet, and Vilian 
Siroky, who represented the Communist Party of Slovakia 
There were Communists also in charge of the Ministries of 
Interior, Social Welfare and 
Education. The Ministry of National Defense was headed 
by a career officer, General Ludvik Svoboda. who had 
escaped to the USSR a Lieutenant-Colonel and there had 


in the six-member Presidium of the government 


Information, Agriculture, 








"New Leaders” 





Caption reads: “Premier Gottwald asks that new leaders fill the 


vacancies in the Government, and calls for the formation of Action 
Committees.” 


Photo and text from The Crisis in Czechoslovakia (Prague), 1948 


become head of the Czechoslovak forces after the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. His quick promotion to full 
general was a result of cooperation with the Communist 
leadership in Moscow 

The titular head of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
Jan Masaryk who was frequently abroad at international 
conferences, so that the real political and administrative 
power devolved upon his deputy, State Secretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Vladimir Clementis, a Slovak 
Communist who had run afoul of the Party in 1939 for 
having disapproved of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and of the 
Russian invasion of the Baltic countries. During and after 
the war, however, he had been readmitted to the Party 
ranks and returned to power. 

Politically, the major features of the Kosice program 
were the destruction of the existing administrative appar- 
atus, the creation of revolutionary national committees 
soviets) on local, regional and provincial levels, and the 
concentration of legislative power during the first months 
after liberation in the hands of the cabinet, which was to 
propose enactment of decrees having the force of law to 
the President. This latter method had been used by the 
Government-in-Exile in emergency conditions, but even 
then some degree of representative influence and control 
had been ensured by participation of the State Council in 
the legislative process, No such quasi-parliamentary body 
existed from April to October 28, 1945, during which time 
the confiscatory and large-scale nationalization measures 
were enacted in the form of Presidential decrees proposed 
by the cabinet. 

On October 28, 1945, a 300-member Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly was created on the basis of indirect elec- 
tions carried out by delegates of the self-constituted (not 
elected) revolutionary national committees. The election 








results were manipulated by a political agreement on 
“parity,” which meant that the Communists, Social Demo- 
crats, National Socialists, People’s Party, Slovak Commu- 
nists and Slovak Democrats were each allocated 40 seats. 
The same number of seats was given to representatives of 
“all-national special interest organizations” (most of which 
were Communist-dominated): 12 seats went to Slovak 
special interest organizations, 3 to Slovak scientific and 
cultural workers, and 5 to represent the Ukrainian popu- 
lation. The final composition of the Assembly was; 51 Czech 
Communists, 47 Slovak Communists, 50 Social Democrats 
some of them fellow-travellers of the Fierlinger group), 
50 National Socialists, 49 members of the People’s Party, 47 
Slovak Democrats, 5 Ukrainians and 1 unaffiliated. 

The dominating position which the Communists were 
able to secure in the postwar Republic and the fact that 
they were in a position to offer their partisans posts in 
the governmental and economic machinery, to allocate to 
them confiscated land and enterprises, caused a large-scale 
influx of new members into the Party. Communist sources 
claimed, and there is no reason to doubt their statement, 
that within a few months Party membership increased 
from some 20,000 at the end of the war to more than half 
a million in the fall of 1945. 

From March 28 to March 31, 1946, the Eighth Congress 
of the Party took place in Prague. At that point, Party 
organizational secretary Marie Svermova stated that the 
Party now counted some 1,100,000 members. 


The Coup 


The Communists conducted a powerful campaign in the 
elections to the Constituent National Assembly on May 26, 
1946 and became by far the strongest Party, gaining more 
than 40 percent of all the votes in the Czech provinces and 
30 percent in Slovakia. The cabinet was then reorganized 
with Gottwald as Prime Minister and Fierlinger a Deputy 
Prime Minister. The Communists did not give up any of 
the key ministries and in addition took control of the im- 
portant Ministry of Finance, at whose head they placed 
Jaromir Dolansky. 

The Constituent Assembly was now divided into 93 
seats for the Czech Communists, 21 for the Slovak Com- 
munists, 37 for the Social Democrats, 55 for the National 
Socialists, 46 for the People’s Party, 43 for the Slovak 
Democrats, and 5 seats remained for two small parties. On 
July 8, 1946, Gottwald presented his “Program of Action” 
to the new parliament. It called for a new constitution 
and a two-year plan for reconstruction and economic re- 
covery for 1947 and 1948. 

The Communists then mounted an aggressive policy 
against the other parties in the National Front coalition. 
First, they created a political crisis in Slovakia. They ac- 
cused the Slovak Democratic Party of conspiring against 
the unity and integrity of the Republic, concentrating their 
furor on its two Secretaries-General, Kempny and Bugar, 
and on one of its deputies to the National Assembly, Stasko, 
all of whom they accused of conspiring with a group of 
Slovak separatists abroad, headed by Durcansky. Further- 
more, they forced the resignation of Deputy Prime Minister 


-— 
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Ursiny, who was a representative of the Slovak Democratic 
Party in the Prague government. The political crisis resulted 
in reconstruction of the Slovak Board of Commissioners, the 
major organ of governmental and executive power, which 
gave the Communists greater control of the Board and 
weakened the Slovak Democrats. This was the kind of pre- 
paratory “little coup” soon to be followed by the great coup. 

The Constituent Assembly had been elected on May 26, 
1946 for a two-year term of office and new elections were 
scheduled for Spring of 1948. Communist tactics, violence 
and lawlessness, had alienated many voters, but the Com- 
munists had seen how easily the “little coup” had been 
brought off, and how disunited the opposition parties were. 
With control of the Ministries of Interior and Information, 
and a decisive influence in the Ministry of National De- 
fense, the Communists did not wait for the new elections. 
Instead, early in 1948, they provoked a cabinet crisis by 
refusing to comply with a majority resolution directing the 
Communist Minister of Interior to revoke the removal of 
eight senior non-Communist police officers in the Prague 
region who had been replaced by Communist stalwarts. 
In these circumstances, three of the four non-Communist 
parties of the coalition (National Socialists, the People’s 
Party and the Slovak Democrats) refused further coopera- 
tion in the government and their 12 ministers resigned. By 
doing so they hoped to dissolve the National Assembly and 
bring on new elections. The fourth non-Communist party, 
the Social Democrats, was split into an anti-Communist 
wing led by Food Minister Vaclav Majer, and a fellow- 
travelling wing led by Zdenek Fierlinger. 

The Communists arranged street demonstrations clam- 
oring for the acceptance of the resignations by the President 
and for a reconstructed cabinet of fellow-travellers and 
Communists. In this instance, the Communists used the 
workers’ militia they had set up in all important industrial 
enterprises and their “Uniform Trade Union Organization.” 
Gottwald threatened Benes with civil war if he did not 
comply and the workers’ militia was issued arms by the 
Communist Minister of Interior, who also mobilized 
strong Communist-dominated police units in and around 
Prague. The offices of non-Communist parties were raided 
by the police, action committees were set up by the Com- 
munists in the National Assembly and in offices, enter- 
prises, schools, corporations, etc., which immediately began 
a violent purge of anti-Communist elements. 

Five days after the resignations, on February 25, 1948, 
the resistance of the non-Communist elements was broken 
and President Benes appointed a new cabinet of Commu- 
nists and fellow-travellers. Czechoslovakia had become a 
full-fledged “People’s Democracy.” 


Consolidation of Power 


The coup permitted the Communists to carry out further 
far-reaching nationalization measures, to enact a new con- 
fiscatory land reform, and to pass a new constitution in 
many respects modelled on the Soviet one. Benes refused 
to ratify the constitution and, on June 7, 1948, resigned. 
On June 14, Gottwald was elected his successor and Deputy 
Premier Antonin Zapotocky, former Communist Chairman 





of the Central Trade Union Council, became the new 
Prime Minister. 

In April 1948 the purged National Assembly, now Com- 
munist-controlled, passed a new electoral act, and the new 
elections were carried out on the basis of a “uniform list of 
candidates of the regenerated National Front.” Under the 
new provisions, there was no secret ballot and voting was 
compulsory. The results were a foregone conclusion, but 
even then the Communist Minister of Interior was forced 
to concede that 10.8 percent of the voters had cast “blank 
votes” as a sign of opposition. 

On June 27, 1948, the Social Democratic Party, purged 
of its anti-Communist wing, was led into the Communist 
Party by Fierlinger. On September 28, 1948, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Slovakia led this 
Party back into a merger with the national Party. The 
self-appointed action committees became permanent or- 
gans of the regime and acted as its levers in all the areas 
of Czechoslovak life. 

On October 28. 1948, the first Five-Year Plan was an- 
nounced and in November a session of the CC of the 
CPCS was held. 
tasks: 


Gottwald formulated the Party’s chief 
restriction and elimination of capitalist elements, 
especially in the villages; support of cooperative enterprise 
among farmers, particularly cooperatives for joint produc- 
tion. The Ninth Party Congress date was also set for May 
25 to 29, 1949. 





Photo from What Happened in Czechoslovakia, An Account of the 
Government Crisis in February 1948 (Prague), 1948. Caption 
reads: “Ant. Zapotocky, the Trade Union Leader, addressing the 
delegates of the Trade Union Conference on February 22nd.” 











At the Congress, Svermova reported that there were 
more than 2,300,000 members and candidates in the Party. 
A 97-member Central Committee, with 32 alternates, and 
a 15-member Central Auditing Commission were elected, 
and Gottwald was made Party Chairman. After the Con- 
gress, the new CC elected a 22-member Presidium and a 
Secretariat which included Gottwald (died 
March 14, 1953), Rudolf Slansky (executed December 3, 
1952) as Secretary General, and his deputies Svermova 
(sentenced to life January 28, 1954), Josef Frank (exe- 
cuted December 3, 1952), Ladislav Kopriva (demoted in 
1953), Gustav Bares (purged in 1952 but partly rehabili- 
tated in 1955) and Stefan Bastovansky (purged in 1952, 
whereabouts unknown). 


7-member 


Up to August 1948 the Party had attempted to increase 
membership by mass recruitment and by then (according 
to Rude Pravo of July 2, 1950), membership exceeded 2,- 
400.000. 

Between October 1, 1948 and January 31, 1949, a 
screening of members was carried out and 76,638 were 
struck from the lists, 30,495 were expelled, and 522,683 
reduced to candidate members. 


Trials and Purges 


Purges of individual Communist officials started later in 
Czechoslovakia than in the other Satellites. The first de- 
velopments resulted from the trials of Rajk in Hungary and 
Kostov in Bulgaria. An official report on these purges was 
made by Ladislav Kopriva, a Deputy CC Secretary in 
charge of the Party cadre department, at the CC session 
of February 25, 1950. The individuals purged were ac- 





Rudolf Slansky, right, before his purge, with the late President 
Klement Gottwald. 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), May 6, 1950 





cused of “cooperation with Western imperialists” and of 
being “agents of Tito’s clique.” Bohdan Benda, former 
Secretary of Defense of the regional secretariat of the CPCS 
in Prague was accused of being the chief Titoist tool. An- 
other was Vilem Novy, editor-in-chief of Rude Pravo, 
found guilty of “working with Noel Field.” 

Shortly afterward, another wave of purges hit Slovak 
“bourgeois-nationalist deviationists.”” Foreign Minister 
Clementis “resigned” on March 14, 1950, and early in May, 
Gustav Husak, Chairman of the Slovak Board of Commis- 
sioners, and Laco Novomesky, Commissioner of Education, 
were recalled. Their case was “explained” by Viliam Siroky 
at the CPS Ninth Congress in May 1950. Clementis was ac- 
cused of having “accepted the platform of international im- 
perialism against the Soviet Union, and against Stalin, in 
1939.” However, none of the purged officials was then ex- 
pelled from the Party and all of them were given minor 
posts in the State or Party apparatus. 

Another and more extensive series of purges followed 
late in 1950, initiated by the arrest of Deputy Otto Sling, 
chief regional Secretary of the CPCS in Brno. His case 
was dealt with at a CC session on February 21-24, 1951, 
when he was accused of being a member of “an interna- 
tional spy ring,” and Marie Svermova was described as his 
mistress and chief accomplice. The case was linked to 
that of the Clementis group. A number of other regional 
Party Secretaries were involved. At the end of the session, 
Clementis, Svermova, Husak, Novomesky and Karol 
Smidke were expelled from the Party: Sling had already 
been deprived of his offices and his membership at the time 
of his arrest. 

Further purges racked the Army in 1951; Deputy Min- 
ister of National Defense, Bedrich Rejcin, and Svermova’s 
son-in-law, Kopold, were purged, as were others in the 
foreign service and in the internal civil administration. 

One of the most vigorous of the purgers was Secretary- 
General Rudolf Slansky who, on his 50th birthday (July 
31, 1951), was awarded the “Order of Socialism,” the re- 
gime’s highest distinction. Five weeks later he was re- 
lieved of his post at the CC session of September 6, 1951. 
After a very brief stretch as Deputy Premier, from Septem- 
ber 20, Slansky was arrested and on November 28, 1951 de- 
prived of his offices and Party membership for engaging in 
hostile anti-State activity. On December 6, 1951, after Slan- 
sky’s arrest, Gottwald announced that Slansky had been 
proved guilty of a “direct, active and . . . leading role in the 
anti-Party and anti-State conspiracy whose discovery and 
gradual liquidation began in 1950 with the arrest of the spy 
and traitor Sling.” 

On December 18, 1951, Zapotocky added an anti-Semi- 
tic note to the indictment by stating: “We shall not tolerate 

. interference in our internal affairs by any external in- 
fluence, whether it comes from Washington or London, 
from Rome or Jerusalem.” 

In January 1952, Bedrich Geminder, the “grey emi- 
nence” of the CPCS and its Cominform representative, was 
removed as editor-in-chief of the Cominform paper For a 
Lasting Peace for a People’s Democracy! The arrests of 
leading Communists Ludvik Frejka, Rudolf Margolius, Gus- 
tav Bares, all of them Jewish, followed. Non-Jews were also 
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Josef Frank, formerly Deputy Secretary-General of the Party under 


Slansky. He was one of the 11 men condemned to death. 


Photo from Svet v Obrazech (Prague), July 8, 1950 





arrested, including Josef Frank, who had been made Organ- 
izational Secretary of the CC in September 1951, and Stefan 
Bastovansky, former Secretary-General of the CPS and later 
one of the CC Secretaries. In March 1952 it was revealed 
that Mordecai Oren, a prominent member of the fellow- 
travelling wing of Mapam (an Israeli leftist party) , had been 
arrested in Czechoslovakia at the end of 1951 for “criminal 
activities against the security of the State.” 


Organizational Changes 


The purge of Slansky led to great organizational changes 
in September 1951. Party Chairman Gottwald assumed the 
duties of Secretary-General, and Political and Organiza- 
tional Secretariats were elected. Similar changes were car- 
ried through in the CPS in October. These changes were 
frequently in conflict with the Ninth Congress’ Organiza- 
tional Regulations for the Party. Further, the Nineteenth 
Congress of the CPSU (October 5-14, 1952) had approved a 
new Statute which the Czechoslovak Party was to follow. 
Under the Organizational Regulations, a CPCS Congress 
was due in the spring of 1953, but instead a National Party 
Conference was held on December 16 and 17, 1952. Al- 
though not qualified to do so under the regulation, the 
Conference discussed and approved a new Party Statute. It 
also promoted eleven alternate members of the CC to full 
rank, and elected 23 new alternates who, under the new 
Statute, were called “candidates of the CC.” 

One of the major items of the discussions was the 
Slansky trial, which had been held only a few wecks be- 
fore the Conference was convened. The major speaker on 
this item of the agenda was the then Minister of National 
Security and presently First Secretary of the CC of the CPS, 
Karol Bacilek, who had high praise for Novotny, Zapotocky, 
Siroky, Dolansky and Cepicka for the help they had pro- 
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vided the security organs in proving the guilt of the “con- 
spiratorial center.” 

Nine days after Stalin’s death, on March 14, 1953, Party 
Chairman Gottwald died. Although the new Statute of 
December 1952 had done away with the position of Party 
Chairman, Gottwald had retained both title and function. 
After his death, however, Zapotocky was promoted to 
President, but not elevated in the Party hierarchy. Deputy 
Premier Novotny who since December 1951 had 
member both of the Political and Organizational 
tariat of the CC was given the Party leadership. 

The Tenth Congress of the CPS was 
30 to June 1 but postponed e second currency 
reform of June 1, 1953), to June 13 to 15. When it took 
place, it elected a new 61-member Central Committee and 
18 candidates for the CC, as well as a new Auditing Com- 
mission. Immediately after the Congress, a plenary session 
of the newly-elected CC chose a 12-member Presidium and 
five Secretaries for the CC of the CPS. 
Control Commission was also chosen. 


been a 
Secre- 


planned for May 
because of the 


An 11-member 


Early in September Novotny’s function in the Party was 
regularized when the CC made him First Secretary 
elected four other Secretaries. 


and 
Similar changes were made 
in the CC of the CPS a few days later when Karol Bacilek 
was made First Secretary there. A CC session from Decem- 
ber 3 5 decided, 


to among other things, to convene the 


Tenth Congress of the CPCS on June 11 to 13, 1954, to ap- 
prove prospective plan directives for developing the national 
economy for the year 1955 and the years 1956-1960. It also 
was to elect a new Central Committee and a new Central 


Auditing Commission. The major role at the session was 


played by the new First Secretary, Novotny, a reversal of 
the 1951 trend when Gottwald, as President and Secretary- 
General of the Party, had assumed full 


both in the 
State and Party machinery 


DOW! 


Post-Stalinist Period 


Convocation of the Tenth Congress was proclaimed 


again by the Central Committee in April 1954, this time 
with a revised agenda in the economic and organizational 
spheres. Instead of dealing with the Plan and the 
1956-1960 Five-Year Plan, the Congress was only to ap- 
prove directives for composition of the 1955 Plan and a 
short-term plan for substantial increases in farm produc- 
tion for the next new point was 
added to the changes in the statutes of the CPCS 

The Congress ran from June 11-15 and 


1955 


two or three years. A 
agenda: 
the memories 
of Stalin and Gottwald were duly honored in Zapotocky’s 


opening speech, in which he also condemned Slansky’s 
anti-State conspiratorial center.” Novotny was the ma- 
jor speaker and, in discussing the ideological-political ac- 


tivities of the Party, 
dividual” and The CPSU 
was represented at the Congress by a delegation headed 
by Khrushchev himself 


Novotny’s speech 


spoke out against the “cult of the in- 


for “collective leadership.” 


conveyed clear directions, particularly 
The ap- 


proved the economic directives for 1955 and the short- 


in the field of agricultural production. Congress 


term farm production plan, as well as the Statute adopted 








by the National Conference of the CPCS on December 
18, 1952, with some amendments. A new Central Com- 
mittee of 84 members and 28 candidates and a 19-member 
Central Auditing Commission were elected. 

The most important amendment to the Party Statute was 
the insertion of a new Section 26 on “collective leadership” 
and against the “cult of personality.” Organizationally, the 
three organs of the CC (Presidium, Political Secretariat 
and Organizational Secretariat) were replaced by two: a 
Political Bureau (Politburo) and a Secretariat. The for- 
mer was assigned direction of Party work between CC ses- 
sions, and the latter was to direct current work, particu- 
larly organizing control of fulfillment of Party resolutions 
and of selecting cadres. Analogous changes were enacted 
in the top organs of the CPS which, although no longer in 
existence as an independent Party, retained a special posi- 
tion as the “territorial organization of the CPCS in Slo- 
vakia.” It retained its own CC, its own Bureau (not Polit- 
buro) and its own Secretariat. 
its own Congresses. 

Novotny’s report at the Congress indicated that since 
May 1949, at the Ninth Congress, the number of full 
Party members had decreased from 1,788,381 to 1,385,610, 
and that of candidate members from 522,685 to 103,624. 

On January 28, 1955, a CC session of the CPS decided 
to convene the Eleventh Congress of the CPS for April 22.* 
The Congress met in Bratislava for three days and its most 
significant feature was that Prime Minister Siroky, a 
CPCS Politburo member, was not re-elected to the CPS 


It also continued to hold 


* Although there were no CPS Congresses before WW II, be- 
cause there was no CP of Slovakia in existence, the CPS Con- 
gresses since the war are numbered as if the prewar Congresses had 
also been those of the CPS; they were only of the CPCS. 


Bureau, nor was Frantisek Zupka, chairman of the national 
Central Trade Union Council. The Congress elected a new 
60-member CC and 20 candidates, as well as an 11-man 
Auditing Commission. The CC then elected a nine-member 
Bureau with two candidates and a four-member Secre- 
tariat. Bacilek was again made First Secretary of the CPS, 
and is the only Bureau member also in the CPCS Politburo. 
That Communism was weaker in the Slovak lands than in 
the Czech was manifest in Bacilek’s data to the Congress 
on Party membership there. Although Slovaks are some 27 
percent of the national population, the membership of the 
CPS was only 191,690, less than a seventh of the total 
CPCS membership as given at the Tenth CPCS Congress. 

At the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in Moscow, Feb- 
ruary, 1956, the CPCS was represented by Novotny, Zapo- 
tocky, Siroky, Fierlinger, and Minister of the Interior Rudolf 
Barak, all of them Politburo members. The delegation was 
headed by Novotny, not by Zapotocky. On March 10, 1956, 
Rude Pravo, the Party daily, published a CC resolution 
amending the directives of the current Year of Party School- 
ing by “aiming the entire Party propaganda, the Party school- 
ing and the lecture propaganda at the results of the Twenti- 
eth Congress of the CPSU.” A session of the CC of the CPCS 
met on March 29 and 30 to discuss Novotny’s report on the 
20th Congress and “the conclusions following from it for 
the work of our Party.” Another CC session of April 19 
and 20 dealt with “comments and proposals put forward 
by the Party organizations on the basis of the discussions of 
the results of the last CC session and with questions con- 
nected with the implementation of the CC resolution of 
March 30, 1956.” Party discussions, it was revealed, were 
taking place on the lower levels “in the spirit of harsh criti- 
cisms of the shortcomings in Party and public life.” 


Wrong Number 


The East German regime paper Neues Deutschland, October 21, 1954, ran the 


following correction : 


“A bad typographical error was found on the front page of yesterday’s edition. 
The [Communist-dominated] National Front received 99.3 percent of all votes cast 
and not 97.3 percent as we erroneously reported in yesterday’s edition. Meanwhile 
the available official results show that 99.46 percent of the electorate voted for the 


National Front.” 
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()* June 11, in the midst of the thaw engendered by 

the Twentieth Soviet Party Congress, the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party held a National Conference. 
A National Party Conference is formally an occasion 
second in importance only to a Party Congress; it dif- 
fers from a Congress in that it cannot “elect” a complete 
new Central Committee or a Central Auditing Commis- 
sion. 


The Conference had originally been scheduled to 
open June 6, to consider the draft directives for the Second 
Five Year Plan (see pp. 22-27 The turmoil engendered 


by the thaw caused a second topic to be presented for con- 
sideration: “The Present Situation and the Tasks of the 
Party.” as set forth in a long address by Party CC First 
Secretary Antonin Novotny. In this address, Novotny care- 
fully, patiently, and exhaustively outlined the limits beyond 
which “liberalization” would not be permitted, warned 
those who had already suggested transgression of those lim- 
its, and attempted to silence discussion of anything beyond 
those limits 

The Conference was opened by President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic Antonin Zapotocky, standing before large 
pictures of Marx, Lenin and Gottwald. The missing pic- 
ture of Stalin furnished a significant backdrop for the pro- 


ceedings of the Conference. Zapotocky set the tone of the 





mecting by boasting how correct had been the position of 
the Party on all important issues: 


. the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia was right 
when, immediately after the war . it forced through 
by all possible means . the principles of . . . the re- 
moval of the basis of the capitalist economy. . . . Our 
Communist Party was also right in February 1948, when 
it did not allow itself to be deterred by the revolt of the 
reactionary part of the government and by the opposition 
of the right-wing parties of the National Front, and when 
it determinedly removed and crushed their attempt at a 
putsch. . . . Our Communist Party was right when, at its 
Tenth Congress [June 1954], it outlined the general line 
for the further development of Socialist industrial produc- 
tion, relying on the construction of the basis of Socialist 
production, heavy industry, and . . . Socialist agriculture. 

Also correct was the liquidation of the abnormal re- 
lations—I do not hesitate to state ‘incorrect attitude’—to- 
ward Yugoslavia as a country building Socialism. Our 
National Conference need not change the line laid down 
by the Tenth Congress of the Party. But the Conference 
must and will change and remedy much of that which is in 
contradiction to that general line, which harmed it, and 
which has retarded our road to Socialism as a result of the 
various shortcomings and mistakes that developed in our 
country.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], June 12. 


The Novotny Report 


Novotny delivered his report on June 11, the first day of 
the Conference. He began with an obeisance to the “bold 
and inspiring ideas of the Twentieth CPSU Congress which 
will forever remain a memorable landmark in the develop- 
ment of the entire Communist movement.” He made a 
brief, vague reference to the downgrading of Stalin: “Sat- 
urated with the spirit of creative Leninism, it [the Twen- 
tieth Congress] dealt firmly with the noxious and harmful 
influences of the cult of the individual, the consequences of 
which, deforming the true noble face of Socialism, pene- 
trated widely into the activities of all Communist Parties.” 
He added that: “The Congress at the same time clearly 
confirmed the correctness of the Leninist general line of the 
CPSU which for decades has been followed by the whole 


Party and the heroic Soviet people.” Novotny left not the 


slightest room for suspicion that the Twentieth Congress 
had failed to answer all the questions concerning Stalin’s 
twenty years of misrule, or that such questions were being 


asked not only by anti-Communists but by the leaders of 
the major Western Communist Parties. 

After this rapid gloss over the problems raised by the 
Soviet Congress, Novotny applied the same firm compla- 
cence to the Czechoslovak Party line. He stated that the 
Tenth CPCS Congress, in June 1954, had established that 
line, and that “the facts clearly prove that the line has been 
and is correct, that we have nothing to change in it, that 
we have been basically observing it correctly and realizing 
it with success.” This success is indicated, he stated, in a 
13.2 percent per capita increase in industrial production 
in 1954-55, and a 10.4 percent increase in gross agricul- 
tural production (the discrepancy between these two in- 
creases is interesting; since the agricultural increase claimed 
is not per capita, for comparative purposes, the gap is even 


larger than indicated). Novotny also stated that: “Much 
was done to remove many serious disproportions in indus- 
trial production, especially by improving the state of af- 
fairs in the sectors of fuel and energy,” and pointed to a 
rise in the standard of living by claiming a 14 percent in- 
crease in national income and 25.7 percent increase in “to- 
tal personal consumption.” 

Having thus cut off any discussion of fundamental prob- 
lems of political, economic and social organization, No- 
votny turned to the ferment of criticism which, fanned by 
the Soviet Twentieth Congress, has been becoming increas- 
ingly intense in Czechoslovakia. Immediately, he issued 
warnings that such criticism would be permitted only if 
it retained firm allegiance to the ultimate and permanent 
domination of the Party: 


“The Party and the working people accept with ap- 
proval the conclusions drawn by the [Czechoslovak] Cen- 
tral Committee from the Twentieth Congress and are de- 
termined to do all in their power to implement them. 
We do not doubt that in-this endeavor we shall find in- 
creasingly active support from the working class, working 
peasantry, and intelligentsia. On the other hand, it will 
be necessary to defend our conclusions and their realization 
against those who, because of petty-bourgeois extremism 
or maliciousness, want to blacken all that we have so far 
achieved and thus undermine our strength.” (Rude Pravo 
Prague], June 12.) 


The report returned to delineation of limits again and 
again in every context where the pressures of criticism had 
become dangerously great. After reiterating the Soviet 
Congress line on the errors of Stalin’s thesis that the class 
struggle sharpened as Communism was built, Novotny 
went on to say, with purposeful force: 


“If, however, we reject as incorrect the assertion on the 
sharpening of the class struggle and the incorrect concep- 
tions connected with it, this in no way means that we are 
indulging in reformist illusions about harmony and re- 
conciliation of class interests, about capitalist elements be- 
coming Socialist, or that we regard the class struggle as a 
thing of the past to which we need not pay much atten- 
tion in our political activity. This must be mentioned, be- 
cause in the discussion inside the Party incorrect opinions 
of this sort have been voiced, leading to mistaken views. 
Such views have nothing in common with Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. . . . In our society, a class struggle exists and will 
exist so long as remnants of the exploiting classes remain 
in it, so long as we do not effect the complete Socialization 
of the means of production, and so long as the capitalist 
world remains in being.” 


While paying lip-service to the Soviet Congress’ denun- 
ciations of Stalin’s errors, Novotny in this manner made clear 
that the useful concept of class struggle will remain a re- 
gime weapon, particularly in agriculture, the area where 
there is no “complete Socialization of the means of pro- 
duction.” After linking the class struggle with “enemies 
abroad,” “the inciting work of foreign broadcasts and the 
so-called balloon campaign,” and “sabotage, diversion, at- 
tempts to organize terrorist activities of spies and sabo- 
teurs sent to us by the imperialists, and the recruiting of 
agents inside our country,” he went on to stress most 
strongly the agricultural aspect of the class struggle: 











“The class struggle is much more complicated [than sim- 
ple security measures against foreign subversion]. It takes 
place in the economic, political and ideological spheres. 
. . » It includes economic restrictions and suppression of 
capitalist elements in the villages, the endeavor to 
strengthen the unity between workers and working farmers, 
our fight for the restriction of individual, small-scale farm 
production and its transformation into cooperative Social- 
ist production. It also includes the fight against the ves- 
tiges of capitalist views in the minds of the people and the 
recrudescence of bourgeois ideologies, the re-education of 
the old and the education of the new intelligentsia, the 
struggle against bureaucracy, etc.” 


Novotny admitted that “there remains in our country 
only one, considerably weakened, exploiting class, the ku- 
laks,” and that “in fact, they should be called the remnants 
of a class rather than a class . . . capitalist exploitation of 
the village population has been practically eliminated.” 
Nevertheless, he went on to attack the “certain power” of 
the kulaks “which must be fought by economic and politi- 
cal measures,” and spoke of “certain groups, blinded by 
hatred, [which] are prepared to go to extremes and are 
committing crimes against our State.” 


"Socialist Democracy" 


On the question of “our State and the deepening of So- 
cialist democracy,” Novotny paid formal heed to the pres- 
sures for liberalization released in the past months, but 
firmly established a position of traditional Communist dog- 
matism : 


“In connection with the struggle for deepening our de- 
mocracy, it is necessary to pause at some misunderstand- 
ings which have appeared in discussions on shortcomings 
in our public life. This is, above all, a question of our 
conception of democracy. In certain circles, a superficial 
and formalist conception of questions concerning Socialist 
democratization has become apparent, and has even ended 
in the expression of an anarchist mood, and in the class 
conscious interpretation of the question of civil rights and 
freedoms, overlooking the concrete conditions of their ap- 
plication. Voices have even appeared, though only in iso- 
lated instances, demanding freedom for bourgeois and 
anti-Socialist propaganda, and so forth. 

“If we look upon the question of democratization as 
Marxists, we must start not from the formalist views of 
the bourgeois freedoms, but from what is decisive from the 
viewpoint of Socialist democracy: the participation of 
workers, farmers and other working people in the admin- 
istration of the State. From this decisive standpoint we 
have done more for real—and not merely formal—de- 
mocracy than was, or could have been done, even by the 
most democratic republic.” 


In this manner the recent demands of the Czechoslovak 
students and intellectuals for a basic degree of freedom to 
read, discuss, and publish, were shunted aside as “bourgeois 
freedoms,” and “real” democracy touted as the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Novotny went on to discuss failings in the mechanics of 
the State administration, which he had equated with “real” 
democracy, and discussed decentralization and bureaucracy: 

“First of all, there is the task of eliminating everything 
which has distorted the basic principle of building our 








First Secretary Novotny delivering his report. 
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State—the principle of democratic centralism—encouraged 
the growth of bureaucratism, and above all, reflected un- 
favorably on the activities of the national committees. At 
present the scope of questions being settled by national 
committees is too narrow Even in those sectors in which 
the national committees are permitted a certain jurisdic- 
tion, such as agriculture, local economy, health services, 


culture, education and elsewhere, their initiative is being 


stifled by rigid, centralized efforts and petty ordering 
about. Moreover, national committees have little in 
fluence on the compilation of the budget and have lim 
ited sources of income It is therefore necessary 
extend the importance of economic activities in the juris 
diction of national committees, to interest these commit- 
tees in economic results, and to extend the scope of ques 
tions over which they have final authority ll this will in- 


crease the authority of national committees, spur their a¢ 
tivities, and transform them into real schools of Socialist 
democratization 


Novotny scored excessive centralization in Slovakia, and 
reiterated that Slovak administrative organs would be 
given increased authority and initiative. He complained 
that the transfer, in “the past few years,” of 77,000 admin- 
istrative workers into productive jobs had been insufficient, 
and that bureaucratization continued to be a serious prob- 
lem. After quoting Lenin’s dictum that “A Socialist Stat 
must be the least expensive type of State,” he said: “The 


present inflated economic and administrative apparatus, 


with hundreds of thousands of workers, has created an 


unbearable burden for our society both by the expense con- 
nected with it and by diverting a great number of workers 
from production.” 

Novotny’s great stress on reduction of bureaucratic ma- 
chinery is understandable. In addition to the plain facts of 
the inefficiency of such an overextended organization, and 
the pressing need for using all manpower sources if the am- 
bitious Second Five Year Plan goals are to be met, it is far 
preferable, from the regime’s point of view, to shift the 
subject of discussion as Novotny did, from the popular 
demands for democratic freedom to the regime’s willing- 
ness to decentralize in the name of efficiency. However, 
even in urging the reduction of bureaucracy, Novotny was 
careful to give explicit warning that the regime-imposed 
limits of discussion and action are to be rigidly enforced: 

“Yet in all this we must oppose an anarchist attitude to- 
ward the State apparatus or petty-bourgeois views about 
the superfiuity of the State machinery. Our constant and 

include the 
struggle against Trotskyite views asserting that the appear- 
ance of bureaucracy has modified the Socialist class char- 
acter of our regime - 


persistent fight against bureaucracy must 


"Security" 


In the same manner, Novotny repeated the current area- 
wide theme on the past crimes and errors of the Security 
forces, and the necessity of preventing repetition of such 
matters by maintaining strict government and Party con- 
trol over the Security apparatus. He hastened to warn 
that criticism of the regime security policy must also be 
carefully controlled: 

“During the discussions of the results of the March 
meeting of the Central Committee, our Party organizations 
devoted great attention to problems of security and jus- 
tice. The shortcomings and serious errors which were 
pointed out in the reports and resolutions of the March 
meeting were correctly subjected to far-reaching criticism 
The Party has already taken a number of important meas- 
ures to correct the errors and is submitting further pro- 
posals to this conference. At the same time, however, there 

were also incorrect, liberalist tendencies, showing that the 
tasks and importance of our Security organs were being 
underrated 


He went on to speak of the “important part” played by 
the Security authorities in guarding “our People’s Demo- 
cratic system.” He listed some measures presently being 
introduced to guard against violations of “Socialist legal- 
ity” that had occurred in the past; among these were the 
establishment of “examining magistrates’ and the inad- 
missibility of confession as the sole evidence of guilt. In 
connection with this, the ghost of Slansky was once more 
resurrected, and he was once again pronounced both re- 
sponsible for gross violations of legality in the Security ap- 
paratus and also essentially guilty as charged in his trial. 
Novotny said that a commission had re-examined all the 
Slansky trial evidence, and concluded that “there are no 
grounds for the rehabilitation of Slansky.” He was care- 
ful to state that “it was found that it is necessary to elimi- 
nate from the evidence everything that concerns Yugo- 
slavia and the Yugoslav Comrades. The activities of Slan- 


sky and his associates were described completely untruth- 
fully in connection with Yugoslav personalities.” 

In addition, he stated that: “In the trial, certain persons 
were named who in fact had nothing in common with 
Slansky and his hostile activities. This particularly con- 
cerns the Field brothers and also the role played by Konni 
Zilliacus. These persons had no share in Slansky’s crimi- 
nal activities.” This disclaimer was necessary, since much 
of the evidence against Slansky was to the effect that he 
had been part of an areawide “imperialist-fascist” plot in 
which Zilliacus and the Field brothers had been go-be- 
tweens and organizers. The other major figures in the 
plot, the evidence ran, were Rajk in Hungary and Kostov 
in Bulgaria, now both declared completely innocent (post- 
humously) by their respective regimes, and Marshal Tito. 


On Criticism 


Having thus carefully established the rather narrow 
limits of the liberalization in its various aspects, Novotny 
proceeded to warn against exceeding those limits. First 
praising the “growth of criticism” as “the most valuable 
contribution to the current discussion,” and saying that 
“the discussion within the Party” will have many “bene- 
ficial effects,” he then made his warning and his threat: 


“Despite the great positive assets of the discussions, we 
must not ignore the voices of those who vacillate about 
or transgress from the Party line. A whole series of con- 
fused views has appeared, including views which are in- 
correct and alien to our principles. To such opinions and 
tendencies, particularly if they appear within the Party, 


we must devote, as Lenin pointed out, double attention. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that these views 
reflect the petty-bourgeois criticism of Party policy. In cer- 
tain cases these views even lead to malicious attacks against 
the Party and its principles For instance, there ap- 
peared certain extremists who see in our activities up to 
now only bad things and who refuse to see the giant revo- 
lutionary changes brought about . . . through implementa- 
. . » In addition to in- 
correct views from below, voices of hidden enemies at- 
tacking the general line of the Party have also been 
heard for example, harmful opinions denying the 
tasks and significance of the National Front, or bourgeois- 
liberal views demanding a weakening of the leading role 
of the Communist Party, demanding liberty for bourgeois, 
anti-Socialist propaganda, defending various enemies of 
our system. 


tion of the Party’s correct policy. 


“Voices have been heard calling, under the pretext of 
‘freedom, for a return of pre-February [the 1948 Com- 
munist coup] conditions. These tendencies became ap- 
parent outside of the Party; yet there were even attempts 
to smuggle them into Party ranks. Certain Communists 
were at fault for failing to note in time the class-hostile 
intentions of these attempts, and for failing to silence these 
alien voices at the very start. Allegedly, they did not wish 
to violate the democratic rules of our life; and they erron- 
eously assumed that it was sufficient to remember such 
voices. They failed to realize such instances are not criti- 
cism, but attacks on the Party line, on Socialism in gen- 
eal... i. 

“For the further activity of the Party it is important to 
know what sort of people voiced these erroneous views. 
They are mostly people burdened with petty-bourgeois and 





bourgeois ideology, as well as people not sufficiently ma- 
ture in their class consciousness and political views, who 
easily succumb to other opinions; that is, some students, 
some members of the intellegentsia, some officials from 
various government departments and institutions.” 


Both from the substance of what Novotny said, and 
from the fact that he found it necessary to refute with 
such vehemence and in such detail every aspect of the 
liberalization that threatens to escape control of the Party 
leadership, it is apparent that elements in the rank-and-file 
of the Party have been making demands which threaten 
the Party leaders themselves. This is borne out by No- 
votny’s remarks on the suggestion by certain Party groups 


that a Party Congress, rather than a National Conference, 
be called at this time: 


-“Under the influence of vague notions and various in- 
correct opinions, some [Party] organizations, chiefly in 
Prague, have voiced a demand that an extraordinary Party 
Congress be convened. A demand of this character was 
brought to the Central Committee by 235 organizations 
out of a total number of over 47,000 organizations, repre- 
senting just over 15,000 members out of a grand total of 
more than 1.4 million members and candidate members. 
It must also be pointed out that in many of these organ- 
izations some Party members opposed this suggestion. 
Later, a considerable proportion of these organizations be- 
came aware of the groundlessness of this demand, and 
withdrew it. 

“Is a demand of this character justified at the present 
time? True enough, standing orders make provision for 
such demands which, in themselves, are not directed 
against the Party. Such a demand, however, would only 
be justified if it were necessary to alter the general line 
of the Party, if the Central Committee did not want to 
solve or was incapable of solving, grave problems of our 
country, or if in a large section of the Party differences of 
opinion arose with regard to the solving of important prob- 
lems, but as the facts show, this is not the case... . In 
all fundamental questions . . . the Central Committee and 
the Party as a whole are in full agreement.” 


A declaration that there is no conflict between the Party 
leadership and the Party membership is all but unprece- 
dented from a Satellite Communist leader. The mere men- 
tion of the possibility is so startling that probably only the 
necessity to cover over a real division would warrant it. 

Novotny went on at some length to justify the ultimate 
control of national life by the Central Committee (not, it 
must be noted, the Party as such). Novotny somewhat 
rhetorically asked whether it is right that the CC should is- 
sue directives “binding for State and economic organs,” 
and answered himself, “Yes, it is.” “Who else,” he asked, 
“should issue such directives . . .?” He agreed that there 
has been excessive centralization in the Party as in the 
government, but carefully prohibited any real democracy 
within the Party: 

“Tt is useless to debate all the time in the Party—this 
does not correspond to Lenin’s principles of Party democ- 
racy. Our Party democracy is a democracy of action, 
which means that after a free exchange of opinions on the 
questions at issue, there follows a decision and then the 
most important thing, its execution. This excludes mani- 
festations of indiscipline. . . .” 





Novotny criticized the activities and structure of the 
various components of the so-called National Front. Trade 
unions, he said, must be improved: “The working people 
are not satisfied” with them. He demanded a reduction 
of union bureaucracy, clumsy administrative structure and 
over-centralization, and called for a re-examination and 
revision of the union structure. In no way did he hint, 
however, that there might be some modification in the 
trade unions’ role of State-dominated goad towards greater 
production. : 

The Czechoslovak Youth League was also criticized for 
failure to “induce the masses of our youth to participate 
voluntarily and from conviction in Socialist competitions, 
in the struggle for progressive working methods and in 
mastering new techniques.” The standard complaints 
against the League were reiterated: its dull and “useless 
meetings,” its failure to organize in the villages (in 4,500 
of which, Novotny said, there are no Youth League organi- 
zations at all). 

Novotny called for a new “voluntary” organization of 
physical training societies which would be free of the 
bureaucracy and over-centralization of the present organi- 
zation, probably a concession to student demands. He 
also criticized the functioning of the women’s sections of 
the national committees. 


The Crux 


It was only at the end of his long report that Novotny 


dealt specifically with the areas of the thaw where there 


has been the greatest pressure for liberalization: students 
intellectuals, writers (see NBIC, July 1956, pp. 3-9 and 
10-44). Beginning with the press, he noted: 
“At meetings of Party organizations, many critical sug- 
gestions were made in regard to the work of our press. 


. . . The most outspoken suggestion was the demand that 
the press comment freely on all questions, independent of 
everybody, including the Party. 


make 


In these matters, we must 


our clear. 


position quite The principle that the 

Party press is the herald of Party opinions, and that it is 
managed by the Party organs, is one of the principles 
asserting the Party’s leading role. We have always re- 
jected the independence of the press from the Party and 
its ideas, and still flatly reject it. The same applies to 
other press organs published by social organizations as 
sociated in the National Front. They are fully responsi 
ble to those organizations. . . .” 

Novotny rejected the idea that this absolute control of 
the press by the Party, or by mass organizations in turn con- 
trolled by the Party, means that “the press is not the mouth- 
piece of public opinion.” Firmly in the tradition of pre- 
thaw doctrinaire rigidity, he overrode any claim to a1 


uncontrolled or less-controlled press with the familiar sophis- 
try that the Party expresses the people’s will, and that there- 
fore the Party press is the people’s press, whether the peo- 
ple like it or not. He asked that the press act as “a much 
broader and more effective tribune of public mass con- 
trol in the degree to which the Party’s policy is asserted and 
implemented in all spheres of life.” 


Novotny called for devotion to the “basic Party 


attitude 
and its Communist firmness and clarity” on the part of the 





Conference delegates during intermission, 


press, and he meaningfully singled out “above all the 
Comrades from Literarni Noviny,” the Writer’s Union or- 
gan which openly encouraged the “rebellion” at the recent 
Writers’ Congress, for this advice. He added, ominously, 
“Recent experience shows that some journalists need to be 
reminded of this responsibility.” 


Turning to education, and more particularly the uni- 
versities, where demands for academic and political free- 
dom recently flared into the open, Noyotny made it clear 
that the regime does not intend to give ground in any im- 
portant instance: 


“Reactionary elements recently attempted to misuse criti- 
cism, which the Party knowingly develops throughout our 
whole life, in order to infiltrate the students. These at- 
tempts failed. They were condemned by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of students and university workers, and we 
are confident that students will also be able to liquidate 
such attempts in the future. It must be frankly stated that 
our people will not tolerate any kind of abuse of our uni- 


versities.’ 


In reply to student demands for the abolition of stereo- 
typed compulsory lectures on “Marxism-Leninism,” No- 
votny took care to emphasize the importance of such lec- 
tures, and the regime’s intention to continue them. He did 
state that they would be “improved,” admitting that they 
had “often become purely formal affairs.” “The method 
of teaching Marxism-Leninism,” he said, must be “substan- 
tially altered.” Nevertheless, he stressed, “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism” courses there must be, and student objections to them 
are answered by: 


“The working people have the right to expect that 


Rude Pravo (Prague), June 13, 1956 


young people given the opportunity to obtain a university 
education do not alienate themselves from the people and 
that they contribute by their work to the utmost in the 
building of a Soc ialist soc iety 7 


Novotny added: 

“Another important task is to improve the selection of 
students for universities. The composition of university 
students according to their social origin does not corres- 
pond to the class structure of our society. There are far 
too few students from worker and farmer families.” 


This is both an excuse and a threat. It is an excuse for 
the fact that it was among the university students, who 
have been subjected to eight years of Communist indoc- 
trination, that profound and far-reaching attacks on the 
regime were made; Novotny implies that this was due to 
no failure of Communist ideology, but to the malignant 
class background of the students. It is a threat that students 
who refuse to bow to the regime limitations of criticism will 
find themselves classified as of undesirable social back- 
ground. 

Finally, Novotny dealt with the rebellion of intellectuals 
and artists. He admitted that there had been “mistakes 
committed in recent years,” and said: 

“The Party does not want to and will not regiment art. 

It is, however, natural that the Party, representing the in- 

terests of all the people, has a full right to express its 

views about the work of our writers and artists, who are, 

after all, citizens of the State, and whose work has a 

great educational task to fulfill in our society. . . . It can- 

not be denied that at the [recent Writers’] Congress justi- 
fied efforts toward deepening our Socialist democracy were 














. 





sometimes distorted in the direction of an unprincipled 
liberalism, that even attacks against our People’s Demo- 
cratic system occurred, and that even some of our Com- 
munist writers failed to adopt determined opposition to 
those attacks.” 


Other Reports 


The Novotny report was followed by a number of other 
speeches dealing with specific sectors of Party concern. 
There was in these no significant diversion from the tone 
and import of Novotny’s speech. Among the more interest- 
ing of the lesser speakers were the following. 


Barak: "Socialist Legality" 


Minister of the Interior and Politburo member Rudolf 
Barak discussed matters of security and of “Socialist le- 
gality.” He reviewed the official position on Slansky, 
blamed him for “many violations of Socialist legality and 
in some cases the torturing of innocent people.” Blandly 
rewriting history, Barak said that Slansky had “welcomed 
the atmosphere created by the wrong accusations against 
leading Yugoslav Comrades.” 

Barak admitted that it was a “mistake” that after Slan- 
sky’s arrest, the investigations of his crimes were entrusted 
to people who had been implicated with him, and who 
therefore failed to accuse him of those violations of “Social- 
ist legality” of which they too were guilty. He mentioned 
specifically “the former head of the investigation depart- 
ment, Doubek, who is now under arrest.” 

All these past illegalities and perversions of justice are 
now being investigated and rectified, Barak stated, and 
25,988 persons have been released from prison on am- 
nesty since 1953. “Today,” Barak said, “there are no more 
instances of violations of Socialist legality in the course 
of interrogations.” 


Koehler: Statutes 


Bruno Koehler, Central Committee member and chair- 
man of the Conference Organizational Commission, re- 
ported on suggested changes of the Party Statutes. Only 
the most minor modifications and adjustments were neces- 
sary, he said, since “the general line of our Party is cor- 
rect and needs no change, and so are the Party Statutes 
which need no change in any fundamental aspects.” 

The modifications Koehler did announce included the 
abolition of the necessity for Central Committee consent 
for admission into the Party of persons previously mem- 
bers of other political parties. The decision of Party district 
committees is now sufficient; the CC need only pass on the 
admission of former working officials of other parties. 

This “liberalizing” modification was balanced by a 
change in wording of the Statute on “internal democracy” 
because “some individuals [recently] even misused the dis- 
cussion against the Party.” The relevant paragraph was 
changed to read: “However, wide inner-Party democracy 
must be applied in such a way that it cannot lead to the 
attempts of a small minority to force its will on the great 
majority of the Party, to attempts at spreading alien, hos- 


tile ideology. . . .” 








The most interesting point in the report was a proposed 
change that was turned down. It had been suggested, 
Koehler said, that the secret ballot be introduced for all 
Party organs, as is now the case in the Soviet Party. How- 
ever, he stated, this proposal “overlooks the point that the 
CPSU applied this principle after the full liquidation of 
the exploiting classes, when Socialism was on the whole 
established. . . . Experience has shown that by instituting 
such secret ballots a number of organizations could be mis- 
used by the election of candidates who offer no guarantee 
that they would fight for the correct policy of the Party.” 
Thus, Czechoslovakia, once in the front rank of democratic 
nations, now is denied even that miniscule degree of de- 
mocratic method permitted to the Soviet Party. 

Among the other speeches was one by Deputy Premier 
Vaclav Kopecky, who embroidered on Novotny’s attacks 
against the protesting students (see NBIC, July 1956, p. 
44). Alexej Cepicka, who in April had been removed from 
his posts as First Deputy Premier, Minister of National De- 
fense and Politburo member, for fostering the “cult of the 
individual,” spoke in abject self-criticism, repeating the at- 
tacks made upon himself at the time of his ouster. In one 
of the most uncompromisingly critical speeches, Prague 
County Delegate Jan Bures discussed past errors in scien- 
tific research due to Communist dogmatism. He com- 
plained of the forced acceptance of Soviet scientific pro- 
nouncements, however erroneous, and the lack of knowl- 
edge of scientific research of the non-Communist world 


Holding Action 


In sum, the National Conference seems to mark the 
Party leaders’ attempt to make a definite stand in the face 
of the expanding liberalization. The Czechoslovak thaw 
started much more slowly than that in Poland, but in the 
month before the Conference it had begun to gather ser- 
ious momentum. The “revolt” of writers and intellectuals. 
the demonstrations and demands of students—these warn- 
ings must have decided Party leaders to make a stand now. 
The Novotny report and the various other speeches to 
the Conference embody that stand, the warning that in 
Czechoslovakia there will be no Polish ferment, no ques- 
tioning of basic Party doctrines and dogma, if the Czecho- 
slovak leaders can help it. 

The tone of Conference speeches is extremely hard; it is 
hard in the context of a debate with other voices—the rank 
and file of the Party itself and the nation—which in the 
Party leaders’ eyes have gone to an extreme of criticism. 
Much of the Conference’s tone, therefore, is an extreme of 
hardness against criticism, but it is also a tone of debate, 
and the thaw does go on in Czechoslovakia. The Se- 
curity apparatus is being curbed and controlled, a cer- 
tain greater degree of attention to the needs of the workers 
is being given (a reduction of the work-week to 46 hours 
is scheduled October 1), the extremes of Stalinist repres- 
sion and intellectual dogmatism are now past. But the 
Party leaders are determined that the Czechoslovak thaw 
will be very moderate, very gradual, very much controlled. 
and Poznan will be a constant lesson to the Party leader- 
ship. 


Czechoslovakia: 


Second 


Five Year 


Plan 


T HE NEW FIVE YEAR PLAN for the years 1956-1960—strik- 
ingly similar to those recently announced by other Satel- 
lite countries—is a return to the policy of heavy industrial- 
ization followed in the First Five Year Plan of 1949-1953. 
Industrial production is to increase by “at least 50 percent” 
over the level of 1955, with the production of capital goods 
increasing 57 percent and that of consumer goods only 40 


percent. National income is to rise by 48 percent and real 


wages by 30 percent. The neglect of agriculture in previous 
years is to be remedied, and overall production in that sec- 
tor must rise by 30 percent. At the same time the Party is 
continuing its farm collectivization program, with the aim 
of making collectivized agriculture “decisively preponder- 
ant” by 1960. 

The “draft directives” of the Plan were published by the 
Party’s Central Committee on May 3, 1956, with the state- 
ment that they were being submitted to the public for dis- 
cussion. An editorial in Rude Pravo added that 
“the results of the public discussion will be of great value 
to [the Party’s] deliberations on the further development of 
our economy.” When the National Conference of the Party 
assembled a month later, Premier Viliam Siroky gave the 
report on the Plan (Rude Pravo, June 13). 
the public discussion as follows: 


Prague 


He referred to 


Hundreds of thousands of recommendations and sug- 
gestions with regard to the draft directives have been put 
forward by our working population. The results of the dis- 
cussions reflect the workers’ approval of the basic direc- 
tives and proportions for the development of the national 
economy in the Second Five Year Plan, and confirm their 
resolve to contribute to insuring its success.” 


Most of the proposals, he went on, applied to conditions 
at the factory level and could best be dealt with by Party 
organizations in the factories. Some, however, had “a 
wider application and a national significance. . The 
Central Committee of the Party has discussed the possi- 
bilities for applying these suggestions. Yet it is not possible 
to accept all these proposals.” The gist of his statement 
was that the Party welcomed any suggestion that confirmed 
“the correctness and urgency” of the Party’s previous deci- 
sions, but rejected those that did not fit into “the correct 
proportions required for a healthy development of the 
national economy.” 

The rest of his speech was devoted to an analysis of the 
draft directives, which had emerged from the weeks of 
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“public discussion” with only minor changes.* Like his 
colleagues in Hungary (see NBIC, June 1956) he ex- 
tolled the progress of the past ten years, while at the 
same time admitting that “certain serious disproportions” 
had appeared during the First Five Year Plan. (He had 
discussed these disproportions more frankly in a previous 
speech on May 11, to the Central Committee of the Slovak 
Communist Party: “Very serious shortcomings appeared 
in the development of our national economy during the 
years of the First Five Year Plan . . . profound dispropor- 
tions, a considerable lag in fuel and raw material produc- 
tion in comparison with the finishing stages of industry . . . 
a certain overexpenditure on capital investment, above all 
in heavy industry . a certain weakening of attention to- 
ward the uninterrupted rise of the workers’ standard of liv- 
ing. . . . The lag in agricultural production. .” [Radio 
Bratislava, May 11.] 

Thanks to the vigilance of the Party, he said, these mis- 
takes were recognized as early as 1952, and in 1953 “the 
Party drafted a number of measures to speed the advance 
of those sectors of the national economy that were lagging, 
and to insure a speedier rise in the population’s living 
standard.” That was the economic New Course, which 
Siroky described as “an important era in the history of our 
Party and of Socialist development. . . . It was correct that 
our Party did not launch a Second Five Year Plan in 1954 
and that it made use of the two years which have elapsed 
for an all-round preparation, for a leveling out. . . . of 
disproportions in the national economy, and for bringing 


* For example, the production of electric motors is to increase by 
87 percent instead of 75 percent, and the production of high qual- 
ity steel and rolled products is to increase faster than provided in 
the draft directives (Radio Prague, June 16). 
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the Second Five Year Plan into harmony with the plans of 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies.” 


Investment 


In its new Plan the regime is confronted with certain 
problems that did not exist at the inception of the First 
Five Year Plan. These include shortages of fuels, raw ma- 
terials and manpower that have resulted from the policy 
of expanding heavy industry—a policy which the regime 
now seeks to continue. In addition there are the shortages 
of consumer goods and housing in the growing towns, and 
the impatience of the people who have been fed on prom- 
ises of a better future. Much of Siroky’s speech was an 
apology for the continued postponement of that future: 


“(Many proposals} contained suggestions for building 
new factories, railways, roads, cultural and social institu- 
tions, houses and schools. In many cases these demands 
are justified, but at the same time it is obvious that the 
proposed expansion of capital investment under the Second 
Five Year Plan reaches the limits of what is tolerable. . . . 
It must also be said that we see no way of taking in hand, 
during the Five Year Plan, a comprehensive solution of 
the problem of reconstructing and modernizing some 
branches of light industry. The Central Committee 
and the Government are fully aware of the housing short- 
age. 
standard.” 


Income is not the only sign of the living 


But even with many problems laid aside for future solu- 
tion, the volume of capital investment is to be 152.6 billion 
koruny (currency value as of June 1955), or 61.5 percent 
more than in the years 1951 to 1955 (and apparently 
84 percent greater than in the years 1949 to 1953). 
This will amount to about one quarter of the national in- 
come. The investment will be concentrated mainly in heavy 
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industry and in agriculture. “Investment volume in the 
basic branches of heavy industry—fuel, power, chemistry, 
iron and steel, building materials and hydraulic engineering 
—is increased by over four-fifths. . . . Investment in agri- 
culture is more than doubled, quite apart from the far- 
reaching investments by [collective farms] made outside the 
State investment plan.” 


Industry 


The 50 percent increase in total industrial output sounds 
impressively large, considering that the First Five Year 
Plan, in its original version, called for an increase of 57 per- 
cent.* At the present stage of development a nearly equal 
percentage would 
greater effort than before 


increase seem to require a somewhat 
Since global percentages are apt 
to be misleading, especially in the hands of regime statis- 
ticians, it is better to examine some of the targets for par- 
ticular industries. The figures in the center column below 
are percentages of increase of production given in the draft 
directives; those in the right column represent actual per- 


centage increases during the First Five Year Plan period 
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Plan 


Hard Coal 
Brown Coal 
Electric Powet 

Pig Iron 

Crude Steel 
Cement 

Nitrate fertilizers 
Phosphate fertilizers 
Paper 

Cotton fabrics 
Butter 
Sugar (refined 

In every case above except iron and steel, the proposed 


percentage than the actual 


plishments during the First Five Year Plan 
Since the economy has been operating at dangero 


increases are greatel accom- 
ISLY 
high pressure for nearly ten years, further expansion cannot 
be achieved simply by mobilizing new resources. Reserves 
of manpower are particularly short: total employment is 
expected to increase during the five years by only 7.9 per- 
This means that the Plan can be fulfilled only by 


the efficiency 


cent. an 


of the economy, ie.. by 


In Siroky’s 


overall increase in 
raising output per worker and reducing costs 
words: 
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* The First Five Year Plan aimed to increase the output 

heavy industry by 66 percent and of light and food industries b 
50 percent. That Plan was modified in 1951, and the goals raise« 
to a 133 percent increase in heavy industry and a 73 
crease in light and food industries, or a total in 
cent in all industry. The regime has claimed that 
crease in industrial output during the First Five Year 
percent, or 119 percent in heavy industry and 
food 
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trial production is to be achieved by a rise in labor pro- 
ductivity. Such an increase in productivity can be achieved 
only if the 


Plan is accompanied by a large-scale in- 


troduction of new technical methods and by a substantial 


in the tec 


rise 


hnical standard of industry and the national 


economy. Our Party considers the solution of this problem 


t 
Oo 


be of fundamental importance for our future economic 
development 


Thus the most crucial element in the Plan is its emphasis 
on technique, which means not only new methods and 
machines but every conceivable inducement that will en- 
courage workers and managers to adopt the advanced me- 
thods. Throughout the Communist world, mechanization 
has become a preoce upation of the planners, and Ingically 
so, but experience has shown them that the introduction 
of new techniques is a complex organizational problem. 
In Czechoslovakia the Party has for some time been cam- 
paigning against the slowness of managers in making full 
use of the new machines provided for them. In this respect 
Siroky observed: 

“We must admit that in past years we have not devoted 
to the problems of new technical methods all the atten- 
they The reason for this misconcep- 
fact that we all thought that under the con- 
Socialist methods 
automatically, merely be- 

technical 
satisfied 


non deserve basi 
tion was the 


of 


somehow 


ditions economy modern technical 


came into existence 


and modern science 


We 


cause Socialism are so 


closely connected were with the drawing 
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Black arrow indicates planned increase of production, gray arrow 
indicates planned increase of productivity. 


Rude Pravo (Prague), May 23, 1956 
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"Steel Production" 
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up of plans and did not go into the problem of produc- 
tion standards, nor did we investigate whether our pro- 
ducts were up to the requirements of modern technology. 
Thus . . . we did not draw the necessary conclusions from 
the fact that year by year the plans for technical devel- 
opment failed to be fulfilled and that these plans had 
been inadequately compiled. We must openly admit this 
in order to realize the magnitude of the tasks with which 
we are confronted. . . . 

“We believe that the largest reserves can be tapped by 

mechanization. . . . Here, however, it is necessary to con- 
sider one rather serious problem. Is this the first time that 
our workers have submitted proposals for the improvement 
or mechanization of production? By no means. They have 
been making such proposals every year when annual plans 
are drafted, yet these valuable suggestions have been made 
over and over again, and in many cases implementation of 
these proposals would not have required great technical 
changes or large financial expenses. They only require elas- 
ticity and a sense of responsibility on the part of those who 
are called upon to deal with such suggestions, that is, the 
managers.” 
The table on page 27 shows some of the industrial 
targets of the Plan, and compares them with production 
in previous years. Other targets set forth in the draft di- 
rectives are as follows (in percentage increases by 1960 
above the levels in 1955): aluminum, 125; electric motors, 
87; diesel engines, 58; diesel locomotives, 300; electric loco- 
motives, 720; machine tools, 74; trucks, 50; motor cars, 
340; roller bearings, 100; agricultural machinery, 78; mo- 
torcycles, 220; television sets, 1,180; refrigerators, 330; fur- 
niture, 20; footwear, 21; meat, 33; milk, 19; edible vege- 
table fats, 28. 





Agriculture 


The goals for agriculture are no less ambitious than those 
for industry. They reflect the new attention being given 
throughout the area to the improvement of farm yields and 
the achievement of “Socialism” in the countryside. Agri- 
cultural production in general is to increase by 30 percent, 
and livestock production by even more. The targets for 
specific products are as follows (in percentage increases by 
1960 over 1955): cereals, 22; fodder grain, 40 (corn, 126) ; 
sugar beets, 11; oilbearing plants, 24; potatoes, 32; hops, 
21; cattle for slaughter, 38; hogs, 35; eggs, 21; milk, 46; 
wool, 36. 

The crop increases are scheduled to come largely from 
greater output per hectare, made possible by the expansion 
of the synthetic fertilizer industry. The increases in.cattle 
and hogs will be in weight rather than numbers, dependent 
on the proposed expansion of the fodder base. The use of 
corn as a feed for hogs is apparently being adopted by all 
of the Communist countries. 

The decline in the area of land under cultivation, which 
resulted from previous agricultural policies, is now to be 
halted; 230,000 hectares of fallow land are to be brought 
under the plow by 1960. Even then, however, the total 
sown area will be less than it was in 1948. 

As in industry, mechanization will be stressed. Agricul- 
ture is to be supplied with 36,300 tractors, 8,300 harvester 
combines, 7,100 potato-digging combines, 3,900 beet com- 
bine harvesters, 5,800 silage combines and 400 hop-picking 
combines. 

But the program for agriculture is a double one. While 
on one hand the Party is attempting to raise output, on the 
other it seeks to expand the collectivized area. This policy 
is being followed in the other Satellites too, partially moti- 
vated by the belief that a flourishing class of peasant pro- 
prietors is a seed-bed of capitalism. The regime cannot 
permit agricultural expansion at the price of weakening 
State control, but instead it must be accompanied by a 
strengthening of the collective sector. The policy is a 
ticklish one, since private farming in Czechoslovakia still 
covers nearly 60 percent of the cultivated land (Mechanis- 
ace Zemedelstvi [Prague], May 6, 1956). The regime can- 
not afford to overlook this sector in its effort to raise agri- 
cultural output, and too much pressure for collectivization 
may work against that effort. 

At any rate, no war upon the peasants is indicated. Pre- 
mier Siroky made no mention of the kulak, but concen- 
trated on the “medium peasants” and the necessity of win- 
ning them to collectivization by persuasion. ‘Most import- 
ant,” he said, “in the past two years we have . . . consoli- 
dated the relations of small and medium peasants with the 
people’s democratic regime and their confidence in the 
correctness of the policy of the Party and the government. 
This is clearly proved by the fact that during the new wave 
of establishing [collectives] which was launched under the 
leadership of our Party, more and more medium peasants 
and whole villages are joining . . . and by the fact that 
medium peasants are becoming more and more the organ- 
izing factor. . . . Hence it is necessary to intensify political 
work still further among peasants, particularly among med- 


ium peasants, and to convince them... .” As an important 
part of its persuasion, the regime hopes that the existing 
collectives will show such rapid progress in raising the in- 
come of their members that independent peasants will have 
a material incentive for joining them. 


Decentralization 


Bureaucracy and red tape have long been favorite tar- 
gets of Communist but centralized plan- 
ning and administration’ of the entire economy have made 
them chronic diseases. The pressing need to raise the effi- 


“self-criticism,” 


ciency of the Satellite economies has now put a premium 
on new attempts to escape the old evil. Siroky revealed 
that the regime intends to “relax’”’ the present “rigid cen- 
tralization” and replace it with “a more democratic cen- 
tralism.” This will be done by increasing the responsibility 
of individual units all the way from the ministerial level 
down to the factories: 


“We are of the opinion that the efforts of the govern- 
ment must be concentrated upon the solution of key prob 
lems of Socialist reconstruction work while all the rest 
should be left to the authority of ministers and the lower 
departments of the State machinery. . . . Experience has 
shown that problems which directly affect the management 
of . . . individual enterprises can best be dealt with by 
the factory manager. . . . For this reason, we are proposing 
to increase the authority and responsibility of all factory 
managers in the sphere of planning, organization, wages, 
sales and purchases, as well as in the sphere of finance and 
credit. Thus... in the future it will be the factory man 
ager who will be authorized to pass on the technical-in- 
dustrial and financial plan of his factory, to change it 
when necessary, to alter the organizational structure of his 
enterprise. . . . In connection with all these measures and 
in view of the successes achieved in the Socialist develop- 
ment of Slovakia, the extension of the authority of the 
Slovak national organs has also been put on our agenda. 
Among the measures proposed to achieve better decentral- 
ization is also an extension of the authority of the national 
committees. . . . The national committees will in the future 
have a much greater say on decisions concerning educa- 
tion, culture, health services, local economy, and other 


spheres. . . . Just as there will be a decentralization from 
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Potatoes 
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Source: United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, 
Table LXIII. Figures for 1953 are estimates. Figure for 1960 is 
based on the statement in the draft directives of the Plan that 
230,000 hectares of fallow land will be brought into cultivation 


since the present sown area is not known exactly the 1960 figure is 
only approximate. 





Agricultural Production in the Five Year Plan 
1960 


Bread grains (thousand tons 2,970 
3.910 
880 
83 


10.450 


Fodder grains 
Corn for fodder 
Oil seeds 
Potatoes 
Hops 
Cattle 
Hogs 
Wool 2,941 
Milk 


Eogs 


374 
600 
+,000 
+,980 


2,520 


for slaughter 


for slaughter 


million liters 3,411 


million pieces 2,083 

Figures for 1960 from draft directives of the Second Five Year 
Plan as published in Prace (Prague), June 17, 1956; those for 
1955 were calculated from percentage increases given in the same 
source. Comparable figures for other years are not available, but 
total yearly grain production in the years 1935-37 averaged 5.4 
million tons, and that of potatoes 9.9 million tons (United Nations, 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Table 26). Cattle numbered 
+.38 million head in December 1936, and hogs 3.16 million head; 
by June of 1948 the number of cattle had fallen to 3.46 million 
head, and of hogs to 2.68 million head; in January 1956 the num- 
ber of cattle was 3.89 million head, hogs 4.77 million head (United 
Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Table LXII, and 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, Table 83 


ministries down to regional national committees, there will 
also be a decentralization from regional national commit- 
tees down to district national committees and to local na- 


tional committees.” 


Wages and Hours 


Because of the overriding need for greater productivity 
in achieving the goals of the Plan, the regime is endeav- 
Siroky said 
“we are not building a Socialist society only 
with the enthusiasm and devotion of the working people, 
but 


oring to improve its system of incentives. 
bluntly that 


also] by their material interest in increased perform- 
ance.” He pointed to three main “shortcomings” in the 
system 1) the work 
norms now in force are not consistent for all jobs requiring 
the same skill, and in many cases they are too low to per- 
form their function of stimulating greater effort; (2 
which were originally intended rewards for su- 
perior performance, have tended to become part of the 
regular differentials different 
levels of skill are not great enough. “In connection with 
this question, a particularly lively discussion has been going 
on recently in our country about the problem of low wages. 

. . However, we see the main problem in the fact that 
structure . . . differentiates insufficiently . . . be- 
tween higher rewards for work done according to qualifica- 
tions.” 


present of incentives and rewards: 


bon- 


uses, as 


wage: (3) wage between 


our wage 


In addition to these general policies for adjusting wages 
over the period of the Plan, the regime recently announced 
a number of modifications in the pay of workers in certain 
industries and occupations regarded as especially important 
to the success of the Plan. To encourage the influx of 
skilled workers to the construction industry, separation al- 
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lowances have been modified, and greater premiums offered 
for the speedy completion of important projects. In the 
coal industry, as of May 1, wages were raised for some of 
the underground workers in an effort to reduce labor turn- 
over. Salaries will be raised this year for research workers 
and scientists, and differentials will be increased for workers 
in communication and for teachers, doctors and nurses (see 
NBIC, May 1956, p. 58). 

The regime has also made a tentative promise to shorten 
the work week during the Five Year Plan. Beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, it will be cut to 46 hours (36 hours for children 
under 16), and during the second half of the Plan-——condi- 
tions permitting—it will be reduced to 42 hours. The Party 
warns, however, that the success of the Five Year Plan 
comes first, and that the seven-hour day is, in Siroky’s 
words, “a measure of far-reaching economic and political 
importance.” He added that “a decisive prerequisite for 
its introduction is a substantial increase in the social pro- 
ductivity of work.” 


Living Conditions 


Although the national income is expected to rise by 48 
percent, the average real wage will go up only 30 per- 
cent and personal consumption by about a third. In the 
unlikely event that the Plan should be fulfilled according 
to its initial design, this would mean that in 1960 the 
population would consume a smaller proportion of the na- 
tional product than it does now. 

Budgeted expenditures on the national insurance system 
are to rise by 40 percent, and benefits will be “considerably 
increased.” The consumption of basic consumer goods is 
to increase as follows (in percentage increases by 1960 over 
1955): meat and meat products, 35; butter, 30; lard, 45; 
rice, 134; fruit, 79; cotton materials, 29; rayon materials, 


52; confectioneries, 332; motorcycles, 55; television sets, 


“Electricity Production" 


“Figures in billion kwh.” 


Rude Pravo (Prague), May 13, 1956 











Planned and Actual Output by Commodities 





1953 Goals of First 
Five Year Plan 














Product 1937 1948 Original Revised 1953 955 1960 
Actual Actual version version Actual Actual Plan 
Hard coal (million tons) .............. 16.7 17.7 20.8 24.8 20.3 22.1 29.3 
Brown coal (million tons) ............. 18.0 23.6 32.2 38.3 34.4 10.7 5 
Coke ‘(atlieeth S000 Fo ncaa ss ctaces 3.3 5.6 8.0 8.0 8.5 7.0 3.63 
Electric power (billion kwh) .......... 4.1 7.5 11.2 12.6 12.4 15.0 25.34 
Iron ore (million tons) ............. 1.8 1.4 1.4 3.8 2.5 2.5 3. 
Pig iron (million tons) ................ 1.7 1.6 2.7 3.0 2.8 
Crude steel (million tons) ............ 2.3 2.6 3.5 +.6 t.4 1.5 4 
Rolled steel (million tons) ............. 1.6 1.7 2.5 3.8 9 f 
Cement (million toms) ............. 1.3 1.6 2.6 2.3 2 
ee ee. se caks 1.1 0.9 1.3 n.a ha 7 2 
Nitrate fertilizers (thousand tons)* ...... 23 31 $2.9 64 38 60.5 141.0 
Phosphate fertilizers (thousand tons)**. . . 48 60 68 BI 74 98.4 56.5 
Sulfuric acid (thousand tons) .......... 166 215 n.a. n.a 312 384 f 
Motor vehicles (thousands)***.......... 8.2 13.2 24.0 32.8 20.9 14.7 
Teaeeees (thowsends) ici... seo. ccs n.a. n.a. 20 23.4 8.1 12.3 8 
Paper (thousand tons). ................ 224 260 320 320 317 344.2 137.1 
Cotton fabrics (million meters) ......... n.a. 280 +79 +79 347 340.3 139 
; Silk fabrics (million meters) ........... n.a. 26 78 78 14 50.9 60. 
Butter (thousand tons) ............ ee n.a. 23 48.7 52.1 34 
Sugar, refined (thousand tons) ........ 604 518 790 972 637 65¢ 












* In terms of nitrogen content. ** In terms of plant nutrient. 
I 
*** In motor-truck units; one truck — three motor cars. Figures for 1953, as in other product categories, may be inflated 


Figures for 1960 are those given in the Draft Directives. Figures for 1955 for coal, electric power, pig iron and steel were published ir 


: Statisticky Obzor (Prague), No. 1, 1956; the other figures for 1955 were calculated from percentage increases given in the Draft Di- 
rectives and are therefore less precise than indicated. Figures for other years are from: The First Czechoslovak Economic Five Year Plan 
(Prague), 1949; Government Ordinance of April 10, 1951, No. 33 C. L.; United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Tables 27 


and LVII; and United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955,Table XXXII. 













580. About 50,000 new apartments are to be made avail- proached megalomania. Midway in 1953 the 


able from State construction. forced to admit that industrial expansion had reached the 

limits of current resources, and that its pace was crushing 

Slovakia the people. The high targets were abandoned ve ents 

jel ‘ aa rial ss : 7 . ’ were shifted: and the planners waited for the bottlenecks 
The policy of industrializing Slovakia will be continued. te sat 3 s 

to clear. The new Five Year Plan represents a n cau- 







During the First Five Year Plan the regime ran into diff- 
culties when it discovered that the eastern part of Slovakia 
lacked the resources to carry out the program that had 


tious effort to carry the country forward in its ra 


“the advanced capitalist countries.” While it promis 







Ss e.e : ; veople a substantial rise in their living standard 
been planned for it. The ambitious Huko project—an iron peel : ; 
tees ’ ane mainly directed to increasing the production of heavy in- 
and steel center near Kosice—had to be abandoned in 1953 i 
» oe . dustry. The general implication ot t Plan is that there 
for lack of fuel, ore and other resources, afier great effort ; ER 
will be no radical change in the goals of Commur rule 


had been expended on it. The new Plan gives special atten- 


: ’ . Si ; in the near future 
tion to raw materials, hydroelectric power and irrigation 








; ; s - : : Stalin has been abolished but his Party ren 
in Slovakia. Industrial production there is to increase by setae tee ae ‘ 
tes * . ecent lberalizing tendency expressed in sucn things as 
f 61.5 percent, compared with 50 percent for the whole a ak e 
i . . . . a cnec g of the secret pouce and gross violations of les ity 
country. Agricultural production is to increase 39.8 per- ar 
’ : the concessions to nationalism, the decentralizatior econ 






cent, compared with 30 percent for the country as a whole. ; ’ 1 el 2 a 
omic planning and the controlled ferment among intellec- 






{ tuals, are not intended to permit any revision of the basi 

The Old Course | —— . 

| economic program; they are intended to make its success 
The vear 1956 marks the end of one economic policy possible. Whether the new gloved hand will be as success- 

" and a return to an older one. The First Five Year Plan ful as the naked fist in propelling Czechoslovakia toward 


got out of hand when the zeal for heavy industry ap- the Communist goals remains to be answered. 


Artists’ Lives 


A Study in Privilege 


The following article describes the duties and preroga- 
tives of artists under Communism. As a group, particularl) 
in major towns, they constitute a segment of the new elite. 
Their financial rewards, social status and power are in 
blatant contrast to those of the majority of the people in 
the u Privileged “artists’—-many of them 

thus exemplify dramatically the Com- 
munist betrayal of the socialist ideal of equality. At present, 
under the impact of the new line decreed at the Soviet 
a reappraisal of the artists 
has been started in 


‘democracies. 


in fact propagandists 
pro 


S 


Congress, position in society 


ome of the captive nations. It is nou 
cynical favoritism by the State, and its 
acceptance by some artists, has worked to the detriment of 
both artists and their work. So far, however, no alterna- 
tive solution has been found, nor is one likely to be found 
as long as the Party's supremacy remains the underlying 
reality in national affairs 


admitted that 


The Party, to maintain its un- 
democratic sway, will continue to fear free artists and to 


need those willing to prostitute their art to further its aims. 


- CoMMUNIST society artists are on principle a privileged 
class. The Polish Communist writer Adolf Rudnicki 
traced this principle to the Bolsheviks who, upon seizing 
power in Russia, held that “although it will take years to 
correct the [existing] social injustices, in the field of art it 
can be done immediately, without delay. 


The working 
class can afford it and will make every sacrifice for those 
Said Rudnicki:. “The Russian 
Revolutionists loved their writers too much to delay giving 
justice to them and putting them at the head of society. 
[his was the beginning of artists’ privileges. 
Warsaw], November 27, 1955.) 


The classic 


who sing its praises 


Swiat 


conflict between the artist and his social 
environment took a violent turn in the 19th century revolt 
of the Russian intelligentsia against the Czarist political 
and social order. Persecuted, suppressed, jailed or exiled, 
many artists and writers became totally estranged from the 
general community; some became revolutionaries and active 
participants in the overthrow of the old society. 

To turn this stream of creative energy toward—rather 
than against—society, the Bolshevists made “progressive” 
artists favored members of the new society, endowed with 
power, status and a high standard of living. Similarly, in 
the Satellite societies patterned on the Soviet model, while 
peasants and workers exist at subsistence level, the artistic 
elite lives off what fat there is in the land. The Communist 


regime offers acceptable artists the opportunity to follow 


Caption reads: “The Artists’ Home at Zsennye, which is very like 


[sic] an old English house, with its arched windows, bastion-like 
walls and square pillars.” 


Hungary (Budapest), August 1955 


their vocation, plus high, well-paid posts in the State 
Ministries, theater, universities, etc. With the further ben- 
efit of special tax advantages, it has been possible for certain 
artists to accumulate substantial fortunes in the postwar pe- 
riod. A leading Polish poet, Julian Tuwim, who died a few 
years ago, is alleged to have left an estate of 17 million 
zloty acquired after the war from royalties, his salary as 
director of a State theater company, and other posts. 

In addition, artists have access to amenities and comforts 
altogether unknown to the rest of the population: large 
apartments in the crowded Soviet bloc cities where entire 
working class families must occupy one room; country 
villas, automobiles, servants, private clubs and junkets 
abroad. Artists are among the chief customers of expensive 
night clubs and the chief habitues of the spas and resorts 
where luxurious recreational homes are maintained by the 
State for their use. 

Since obscurity as well as poverty spells hunger for the 
artist, the State tries to instill in the artists the feeling that 
they have tremendous weight in Communist society. No 
longer do their ideas, words, and images fall on impassive 
minds and deaf ears; the “masses” are waiting eagerly to 











receive each pearl of wisdom or beauty which the artist 
lets fall. In actual fact the State seeks to use the artists as 
brokers for its own pearls, but it cloaks artists with the 
superficial forms of rank and honor: titles, prizes, author- 
itative positions in the State press, theater, ministries. 
Their pictures are regularly featured in newspapers and 
magazines; and public halls, factories, schools and even 
subway stations are decorated with busts of “leading” 
artists. 

What the Communist State and Party offers is an al- 
luring bait which the artists accept according to their own 
lights—their varying needs and convictions. Artists divide 
into three main groups: true supporters of the regime, 
those who were at one time sympathetic to Communism but 
are now uncertain or disillusioned, and those who collabor- 
ate out of necessity and expediency. The road of non- 
conformism is a hard one to choose: at best, artists out of 
favor with the regime may receive minimal financial sup- 
port if they agree to remain silent; outright opposition to 
official aims is impossible because of censorship, and, 
though repression has been eased after Stalin’s death, 
some of the greatest artists under Communism, including 
faithful Party members, have had to pay with their lives 
or careers for “deviations” —whether intentional or not. 


State Prizes 


In pointed contrast, artists favored by the regime are in 
the top income bracket, with State prize winners at the 
pinnacle. The State awards were established by govern- 
ment decree in all the captive nations as “recognition by 
the People’s Democratic State of outstanding achieve- 
ments in art, science and technology which have enriched 
human knowledge, created artistic values, or otherwise 
contributed to the Socialist construction of the nation” 


State-Wide Conference on Poetry 





Svet v Obrazech (Prague), June 18, 1955 


. 





(government ordinance no. 147 C.L., Czechoslovakia, 
1950). The prizes are awarded upon recommendation of 
the Council of Ministers and conferred on the winners 
by the President of the Republic on Liberation Day or 
some other suitable Communist holiday. 

In Czechoslovakia the highest distinction for artists is 
that of National Artist, an award May 6, 
1948, by one of the first legislative acts of the National 
Assembly after the Communist putsch. A National Artist, 
so named by the President of the Republic, is given a tax- 
free life pension equivalent to the salary of a first-ranking 
university professor. His widow or children inherit half the 
pension. (In 1953 the decree was amended so that the 
pension is no longer completely tax free or automatic, but 
must be awarded independently of the title; also it may be 
computed to include the salary or income due the artist for 
his work from contracts and commissions.) In 
there are State Prizes for artists of 20,000 and 
koruny accompanied by the title of State Laureate for the 
preceding calendar year. 

The major award in Hungary is the Kossuth Prize of 
10-50,000 forint awarded annually to from fifteen to twenty 
artists. There are smaller prizes 


created on 


addition 
10.000 


with- 
in every branch of art, such as the Munkacsy Prize for 
painters, and honorary titles and decorations of 


about 5,000 forint 


“outstand- 
ing’ and “meritorious.” 

State prizes of 30,000, 20,000 and 15,000 /ez are annually 
awarded to artists in Romania. Special honors include the 
titles of People’s Artist, Artist 
Master of Arts. The major State prize in Bulgaria is the 
Dimitrov Award, which carries the title of State Laureate. 
In addition there are the honorary titles of People’s Artist 
and Artist of Merit. Poland awards State Prizes of 25,000, 
20,000 and 10,000 zloty; and orders and recognitions such 
as the Order of Poland’s Restitution, Labor Banner, Gold, 
Silver and Bronze Orders of Merit. 
1956 
are proportionally the smallest in the Soviet blo« 


Emeritus, Distinguished 


Polish State Prizes are 


awarded only biennially (as of and the cash prizes 

The value of the State Prizes lies not only in the titles 
and cash which accompany them. Receipt of a State Prize 
automatically places the artist in the top echelon of th: 
professional hierarchy and directly affects his earning power 
in terms of Since the 
Prize winners are chosen by the top regime officials, this 


gives the State 


commissions, contracts and salary 
complete control over the ultimate dis 
position of artistic careers. Artists are categorized according 
to their standing and paid on a sliding scale. In Hungary 
the first category receive 3000 forint 
2000 forint. the third, 


base salary, beyond which artists 


those in a month, the 


and 1500 forint 


second 
This is the 


considerably. For 


category 
incomes Vary 
instance, leading Hungarian actors art 


divided into the two categories, 


“outstanding” and “meri- 


torious.” All in these two categories receive for every per 


ul 


formance extra pay which in some cases is more than their 


entire monthly basic salary. Movie actors receive additional 


per diem pay of 400-2000 forint. Actors used on the radio 
100-300 forint Members of 


the two Budapest Opera Companies and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra receive 3000 


receive for each performance 


forint a month [op artists 


often earn up to 10,000 forint a month. The average month 





"Winners of Artists’ Awards” 


“In the Ministry of Culture and Art, State awards for 1955 were 
conferred upon artists who distinguished themselves in the liter- 
ary, artistic or architectural fields. After they received their awards, 
the artists were invited for a glass of wine. The photograph shows 
three winners: 


Edmund Osmanczyk (left), a deputy to the Sejm 


[parliament], Halina Mikolajska, an actress, and Janusz Min- 


kiewicz, a satirist and poet, as they drink a toast. 


Swiat (Warsaw), January 22, 1956 


ly income of an industrial worker in Hungary is 900 forint. 

In Poland, top artists earn about 5000 zloty a month. 
Chis is more than five times the wage of an average Polish 
worker. Outstanding members of the State orchestra, such 


first violinists, earn about 3500 zloty. A composer re- 


ceives 20.000 zloty for a ballet score. 

In Romania, where the average monthly industrial salary 
is 700-900 /ei, a journalist is paid 4000 lei a month; a 
writer receives 30-40,000 lei for a book contract. Leading 
opera singers may receive up to 10,000 Jei a month. Lucian 
Blaga. a member of the Academy of Letters, received 
100,000 let for “Faust” and 2500 


lei a month during the five years he worked on it—in ad- 


1 translation of Goethe’s 


dition to his regular Academy salary of 2000 Jei a month. 
\ Homer translation by George Murnu earned 180,000 lei 
equivalent to $10,000 


In Bulgaria, where the 


00 Le 


average worker’s wage is about 
va a month, first-ranking artists may earn ten times 
as much 


2000 leva 


Most artists have a monthly base income of about 
For a completed book a writer receives 8-10,000 
let a. 

Determining the financial value of a book or painting 
is necessarily arbitrary in a system where this value is not 
established by a free exchange market. For instance, during 
ing the early years of the Communist regime in Bulgaria 
every book was published in no less than 30,000 copies. 
However, when this “overproduction” of literature was 
criticized in 1950 by a member of the Russian Academy, the 
copies per edition was reduced to from 5-10,000. 

If a writer or artist in a Communist State has an idea for 
a project, usually he must submit a plan or outline to the 
Ministry of Culture, which, if the idea is accepted, fixes 


the reimbursement according to the standing of the artist 
and the scope of the work. “Remuneration will be directly 
related to the degree of difficulty of the theme chosen by 
the author,” according to the Romanian bill of February 
13, 1951, on authors’ rights. 

The tax on income from royalties, salaries, commissions 
and all other sources, is very low for artists. In Czech- 
oslovakia, for instance, the rate is 3 percent up to 4,000 
koruny, 5 percent up to 12,000 koruny, 7 percent up to 
20,000 koruny and 10 percent for all higher incomes, no 
matter how large (Assembly Act of May 18, 1950, No. 59 
C.L.). State and contest prize money is tax exempt. 

The foundation of State financial support of artists is 
the so-called Cultural Fund provided for in the State 
budget. The Cultural Funds are corporate bodies em- 
powered to finance contracts and commissions, advances 
and loans, trips, research, books, artists’ materials, recrea- 
tion homes and clubs; give financial assistance to artists 
and their families in case of disability, and handle foreign 
rights and transactions. In the post-Stalinist era provisions 
in the State budgets for these Funds have been increased in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Poland did not 
treat the Fund as a distinct entity until the 1956 Budget; 
Fund credits in this budget amount to 5,000,000 zloty 

more than one million dollars) . 


Organizations 


The Funds are administered by the Artists’ Unions, to 
which all practicing, accepted artists belong. These Unions 
are part of the general State Trade Union system and are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Culture. They 
are organized according to the various crafts: literary, 
musical, etc. They run the recreational homes, organize 
exhibitions, conferences and trips, and market the work of 
the members through a central sales organization, which 
can reject work on either artistic or political grounds, i 
which case it is then illegal to sell the work at all. {Person- 
to-person trade and the sale of work through private agents 
is forbidden by law.) 

Membership in the Union is theoretically open to— 
indeed obligatory for—anyone who has graduated from one 
of the State art academies or schools or who submits a 
promising piece of work. Much emphasis is laid on creating 
favorable conditions for talent to be uncovered and nur- 
tured under the aegis of State and Party, thus ensuring 
the proper political and artistic indoctrination of coming 
artists. The Communists have established many new acade- 
mies of painting, ballet, opera, etc., and organized day and 
evening art courses in almost every factory and working 
place. Since an artistic career has been made so materially re- 
warding, the number of young people who take up such 
a career has grown tremendously. (A report on the Czech- 
oslovak Union of Graphic Artists broadcast by Radio 
Prague, December 3, 1955, charged that many of its 4000 
members are “not really working artists” and called for 
stricter selectivity in admission. ) 

Young artists usually form and work together in coopera- 
tive studios and workshops. These art “collectives” are 
nominally independent but subject to close Union super- 





here Artists [ork 


A number of ancient buildings. old castles, or mansions in Hungary have bee 
for writers and artists where they c2n work under idea! conditions 
One of the newest of these is the painters’ home at Zsennye. it is a romantic old f 
ed-windows, bastion-like walls and square pillars. The irterior is especially beautiful with the arched 
ceilings, corridars and window recesses. There are comfortably furnished living rooms. a commos 
parlour and dining room. A large, well-lit roomy is available as a studio for artists working on big 
pictures. Except for dinner and supper which are taken in common, everyone is left to his own devices 
There is an interesting story dDehind the-conwersion of this old house, which was abandoned dur 
the war by its.aristocratic owners, into an artist's home. Karoly Majtenyi the sculptor lived very near 
». Having seen the atandoned mansion he formed the idea of creating an artist 
he park surrounding the mansion especially attracted his attention. The quickly flowing + 
by ‘the southern edge of the park, and a crysta! brook flows through the park into 3 
The surrowfidings. were beautiful enough to inspire any artist. Century-old oaks, rare pines. 
3 herds of cattle. wide fields, charming villages. and a local pop on with ma meresting 
haracters are to be found there. At the begir 3 only a few rooms were made abie to live © 
later when it was observed thai the place wes larger tha : ount 
Fourdation of Fine Arts o 
mansion was rebuilt and furnis 
The artists’ and writer 2 
ral iv2 of the provinces and th 
he cut himself off from Budap< 
Now. inthe artists homes he has 
For example Z 
Works one an 
to @n @Fhid 


a; tis 


Picture and text from Hungary (Budapest 


vision. Cooperatives are permitted by the Ministry of themes, to assign concrete tasks 

Culture on the condition that they follow “creative aims from the construction of Socialism 
exclusively’’—i.e., do not offer their work for public sale tinuous work on the images of the lez 

and submit the texts of lectures and works designed for Dimitrov, Kolarov, Chervenkov 

exhibition to Union approval. The art collective has no The paper noted that “more than 80 
legal rights or status; it can be dissolved and its members all the composers, and a majority of Bulgaria’ 
expelled from the Union at the direction of the Ministry of working on State contracts. Radio Sofia 


Culture. November 15, 1952, that never before | 


Tasks and Responsibilities cated such large sums for works of art 


ments, decorating streets and squares, and I 

To bring about and further “dedication to the People’s painters and sculptors to embellish hug 
Democratic Order and literary [artistic] participation in the Art and literary projects ar launcl 
building up of Socialism” (statute of the Czechoslovak contests, such as a contest in Bulgaria for a design for 
Writers’ Union) is the basic platform of the Artists’ Unions ument of Lenin in 1954. In Czechoslovak 
Party ideology stresses the importance of linking art and submitted by 336 artists in a contest 
artists to contemporary life—which in practical terms the Klement Gottwald Museum 
Zapotocky 
regime and the popularization of its programs. In essence, officials, awarded 97 prizes, and other 
though not necessarily in form, the artist in the captive “contributions toward their costs of produ 
nations attains his privileged status by becoming a Stat to Radio Praguc uly 2, { mila 


( 


{ 


means the celebration of the system represented by the by President Antonin 


functionary: the style and content of his art, the uses to of economic achievements and p 


which it is put and the interpretation it is given are his only tests and so-called “task projects 


ins 


to the extent that they conform to the prescribed pattern trava), December 18 rl in 
Furthermore, through his close relations with the authori- Ostrava artists hz laborated with tl 


ties, the artist’s time is largely determined by the State: Ostrava mines, foundries and shops to pr 

he works where and when he is most needed, mainly from tion entitled “The Five-Year Plan in the Ostrava 

a political standpoint. in Works of Art.” Radio Prague, March 19, 1955 
Contracts and commissions from State Ministries, Party that scores of leading artists had responded to 

and mass organizations, and new State industrial projects for creative works describing the life 

form the major source of work for artists of all skills. These youth brigades in the border lands 

serve the double purpose of providing the artist with work Prague), August 14, 1955, called on a 


and the State with its ornaments and rhetoric. Said with “new agricultural themes.” 
Literaturen Front (Sofia), April 24, 1952: “The [State] Contests were also organized by 
takes all measures to secure the artists a continuous creative istry of National Defense for liter 


occupation. However, it is necessary to work out definite and by the Ministry of the I 


I I 


ol 





An artist works under the shade of a para- 
sol on the bank of the crystal-clear brook 


Picture and caption from Hungary (Budapest), August 1955 


tenth anniversary of the National Security Corps (State 
police Both contests were announced in Rude Pravo, 
October 3, 1954 Literarnt Noviny (Prague), June 14, 
1952, wrote that “the sustained collaboration of writers 
with the Army is one of the foremost tasks of the Union of 
Czechoslovak Writers.” The article described trips made 
regularly by groups of writers to summer army camps and 
border guard posts. The novels, stories and poems inspired 
by these visits were to be collected into an anthology and 
issued on Czechoslovak Army Day. 


Actors, singers and musicians make frequent trips to pro- 
vincial towns and villages to take part in fairs, exhibitions, 
kolkhoz festivals. Szinhaz es Mozi (Budapest), October 14, 
1955, wrote of a kolkhoz festival in the Hungarian village 
of Verpelet: 


“... Amidst the whirl of colored peasant skirts and dark 
suits there frequently appear faces known from the stage. 
For not only agronomists and officials appeared in Verpelet 
but also the singers of the State Opera. They did not have 
much expert knowledge of what they saw, but they came 
because they too had a task to perform at this festival of 
our agricultural development. In the early afternoon they, 
too, grabbed baskets and took their place among the wine- 
gatherers to add their share to the work. Among the richly 
laden grapevines in the Dozsa kolkhoz, Aarika Anelli, the 
Finnish singer, Peter Frankl, the pianist who won a prize 
at the World Youth Congress, and many other singers and 
ballet dancers are working side by side with the peasants. 
Because the Dozsa kolkhoz was outstanding in this harvest, 
the members of the Opera saluted the kolkhoz members in 
the evening after work with a beautiful performance of 
fopera selections].” 


The Artist “Engaged” 


However, “artistic” participation in contemporary affairs 
is not enough. Although writers and artists need not be 
members of the Party, they are expected to take an active 
and direct part in public life, particularly by propaganda 
and agitation. They must attend “peace” rallies, and they 
must back official policies with all the weight of their prestige. 


During Peace Loan collections, for instance, pictures are 
taken of actors during rehearsals enthusiastically making 
their “contributions to the workers’ State, which does so 
much for the cultural development of the people.” Literarni 
Noviny, June 12, 1954, described the activity of Czecho- 
slovak writers during the 1954 campaign for National 
Committee elections. In the pre-election period 118 Czech 
and Moravian writers participated in 814 conferences; 91 
Czech authors agitated for National Front candidates at 
615 conferences, 15 writers from Brno at 83 conferences, 
82 from Ostrava at 116 conferences, etc. The writers also 
cooperated with the press and radio: between April 27 and 
May 16 the Prague dailies alone published 96 contributions 
by members and candidates of the Czechoslovak Writers’ 
Union. A special “Agitation Center of Artists” was set up 
in Prague just before the elections (Radio Prague, October 
25, 1954). 

In Lidova Demokracie (Prague), April 28, 1954, Jan 
Noha, a Czechoslovak writer, explained why he had become 
a candidate for election to the National Committee, even 
though he knew that this would cut into the time and at- 
tention he could devote to his writing. Noha declared that 
writers should not enclose themselves in a private and per- 
sonal world, but “must be in continuous contact with daily 
life.” As director of the State Printing Enterprise from 
1945 to 1952, he had learned how “intensive public work, 
even though on the one hand it takes time from creative 
work, can offer new subjects for creative work.” 

Ferenc Szabo, the composer who has been musical “dic- 
tator” in Hungary since his return from Moscow in 1945, 





wrote in the May 13, 1953, issue of Beke es Szabadsag 
(Budapest) that since he had become District Council rep- 
resentative of the Sixth District of Budapest he had “en- 
thusiastically participated” in all the political activities of 
his district. It is evidently due to this that the gifted com- 
poser has not written a single serious composition since he 
entered the political arena; his artistic activity consists of 
composing songs for the “masses.” 

In 1953, the Hungarian sculptor Mark Vedres, at 85 
years of age, was in addition to his art work, a member of 
the Municipal Council, of the permanent People’s Cultural 
Committee, of the National Council of the Hungarian 
Patriotic People’s Front, of the board of directors of the 
Art League, and of the National Peace Movement. (Beke 
es Szabadsag, April 22, 1953.) 


Effects and Results of Privilege 


In the post-Stalin period of stocktaking throughout the 
Soviet bloc, the two-sided coin offered by the Communist 
State to artists has been weighed and found wanting. If 
artists are now balking at the obligations imposed by the 
State, the other side of the coin—the privileges bestowed by 
the State—has also been seriously questioned. It appears 
that the artists’ old detachment from society, far from hav- 
ing been overcome, is growing in a new context: it is now 
their wealth and position which puts them outside the com- 
mon stream. Artists and critics are admitting that the privi- 
leges have proven to be obstacles to creative work. The 
State subsidies were theoretically meant to eliminate the 
bogy of poverty, freeing the artist from material and personal 
preoccupations. The result has been another kind of im- 
poverishment—of artistic and moral standards. Productivity 
and quality in creative work have failed to justify the priv- 
ileges. The artists, in their greed for the plums proferred by 
the State, have become spoiled, supine, and unprincipled. 
Instead of forging deeper ties with the people, they have 
withdrawn to a silk-lined Olympus. 

That material aid has only a limited—and, beyond a 
point, a destructive—effect on art and artists was suggested 
by Bela Bokor, art critic and historian, in Szabad Muveszet 
(Budapest), November 1954: 


“Since the new government program [New Course] .. . 
there is more money [for artists’ support] than before. 
Many believed that this would be the end of all troubles 
... others were less optimistic and said that although funds 
are important to make work possible, progress had not 
been hampered so far only by lack of funds. Material well- 
being failed to bring about a boom in art, so that there are 
factors other than the financial which retard art... . In- 
deed, a certain prosperousness distracted more than one of 
our promising artists from serious work. More than one— 
and unfortunately there are young ones among them—who 
in the past showed excellent results are affected by the easy 
money and are turning out trash. This is dangerous, for it 
is not easy to return [to serious work] and this is not accom- 
plished without scars. . . .” 


When at the 20th Party Congress (February, 1956) 
Soviet writers were accused of “having weakened their ties 
with life,” a leading Soviet writer, Mikhail Sholokhov, de- 


clared: “Can one weaken what does not exist?” Sholokhov 
charged that his colleagues “live in a vicious triangle: from 
Moscow to their datcha [summer villa] to the spa.” Soviet 
writers will never write good works until they get “closer 
to the people,” he warned. 

Literarni Noviny, March 31, 1956, brought up the deli- 
cate question “as to what degree our evaluation of art by 
means of prizes. orders and titles, to what degree the 
enormous financial support by our society has yielded the 
required results [in Czechslovakia] . . . We often hear of 
some artist complaining that he is having difficulty getting 
his car, that he would like to buy a villa, some land, etc. 
This is fine. These are surely more pleasant worries than 
we used to have in the past. ... The only unpleasant thing 
is—and what in return? Has there been enough of that in 
the past ten years? Isn’t there something unhealthy in this 
drive for material well-being? Isn’t something substantial 
being lost? .. .” 

Jan Drda, a prominent writer, lashed out at fellow writ- 
ers (Literarni Noviny, January 7, 1956) for their growing 
intellectual and social isolation. Drda deplored “private- 
ness,” non-participation, the desire “to tend only to one’s 
own literary garden, to guard its interest, and to ignore 
fires which do not touch oneself.” Asked Drda, “Have we 
become such gentlemen that we find it difficult to commu- 
nicate with the people? . . . We do not go enough among 
the people, or more precisely, we do not live among them; 
we know little about them.” Drda castigated “those who 
gather like toads near the spring, the marmots who waste 
State money on pleasure sprees, and all those weathervanes 
without principles who turned in the Geneva breeze until 
everything rattled 

Drda’s accusation that writers are out of touch with the 
ordinary people was emphatically seconded in a letter 
broadcast by Radio Prague, April 1, 1956, which com- 
plained that Czechoslovakia writers are “blinded by honors, 
castles, rest homes and mountain villas, and do not tell the 
truth about life.” They write “lengthily about non-existent 
activities in the border area. And about a ‘Peace Army.’ 
This correspondent was once in a kolkhoz. 
hate each other and fight like dogs there. The young peo- 
ple prefer working in industry because they earn more. I 
ask you, man, don’t you have eyes?” 


The people 


That artistic integrity has deteriorated under Commu 


nism is now even more frequently, though painfully, ad- 
mitted by the Communists themselves. 


After years of mak- 
ing it profitable if not indeed imperative for the artist to 
conform to the twistings of the Party line, the Communists 
now complain that artists are not only out of touch with 
actual conditions, but that they deliberately and cynically 
falsify reality in order to please the authorities and advance 
their own interests. 


Careerism and opportunism have infected the formerly 
lofty realms of art. Literaturen Front (Sofia), September 
29, 1955, wrote: “Today literary work which helps the 
building of the new life is more generously rewarded 


ied than 
ever before. 


attractive ... but 
we should not take up writing just because our wallets are 


empty, or immediately before the awarding of prizes, or be- 


Writing has become very 


























cause we want a bigger apartment. We should not write a 
book just for financial reasons.” The article rebuked the 
writer who curries favor by literary “flattery,” who says in 
effect “ ‘see how beautiful everything is’ and will thus en- 
sure himself a house, a car, a silk shirt, and daily visits to 
the Russian Club. The writer should be an apostle of his 
time—not a paid witness.” 

The regime press now publishes attacks on hypocritical 
catering to the “line,” which shocks the people, particularly 
the young artists and intellectuals. In Po Prostu (Warsaw), 
November 6, 1955, the Polish writer T. Jaszczuk described 
the disillustionment of a promising young journalist under 


his « are: 


After 


he [the journalist] begged me to teach him how to play 









having worked for two months with the editors, 





bridge and how to be popular with women. He said to 






me ‘You know how to write beautifully about the strug- 






gle for Socialism, you organize discussions on Socialist 
morality. I was a fool to think that you lived by those 

















ideals. When I challenged you, you laughed at me and 




























































said that I was being naive . . [The young journalist 
then accused the writers of humbug]: ‘At the beginning 
of each new period, they put on new glasses. . . . After 


wearing their glasses for ten years they suddenly take them 
off and are surprised: isn’t the new view beautiful! New 
Columbuses! . but they have waited to become Colum- 
buses until now, when it is a good season for it. ... At 
Party meetings we are taught that one cannot have a two- 
faced attitude, that my private attitude is also a matter of 
concern to the Party and to my fellow-men. Why does 
nobody speak to them like that? Do we require less from 
artists than from other people? Are ideals only for ordi- 
nary people?’ ’ 


The most eloquent account of the effects of privilege on 
artists came from the pen of Adolf Rudnicki, a prominent 
and successful Polish writer. In an article entitled “My 
Paper Crown,” published in Swiat (Warsaw), November 
27, 1955, Rudnicki said that from the artist’s point of view 
the privileges have simply proved to be “one more cause of 
inner conflict” : 


“IT belong to the privileged caste, everybody knows about 
it. My privileges are that I have a few more square feet 
of living space, that I have admission to two or three clubs 

where one has to wait for a meal only half an hour), the 
right to stay in two or three recreation houses which are on 
the level of Orbis houses [luxury hotels for foreign tourists] 
but are only one-third the price, that I do not have to get 
up at daybreak and am spared from traveling in over- 
crowded buses, free from the work discipline—which is 
left to my own will and conscience—and that, theoretically 
at least, | have the possibility of reaping larger earnings. 
I often think about my privileges with relief; however, 
they also arouse in me a hangover. At such moments I 
tell myself: You pay for your privileges! You pay much 
more for them than they are worth! Something is not in 
order with your privileges!” 


Rudnicki, tracing this concept of inherent privilege for 
artists to the Bolsheviks in the Soviet Union, continued: 


“Thus, together with a relatively small number of artists, 
united in the Artists’ Union, I have found myself on the 


pinnacle of society. . . . Thus, without any merits on my part, 





View of Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). Resorts of this kind, with their 
elaborate, prewar facilities partly restored, constitute a main at- 
traction center for privileged artists. These new bon vivants have 


lately been criticized for their ostentatious presence at these resorts. 


Photo from Czechoslovak Foreign Trade (Prague), January 1955 





but owing solely to my vocation, I have found myself on the 
very summit; below me—all society living in much worse 
conditions, in overcrowded rooms, in overcrowded trains 
and buses, in endless queues, in crowded restaurants: [the 
new] equality has multiplied our numbers by the million in 
every field of life! 

Thus, I have found myself high, and below me are all 

those whom I have to serve. In view of this, in order to get 
in touch with society, I have to lower myself. Everybody 
knows from his own experience how difficult it is to lower 
oneself. Each act of descent is inwardly resisted by every- 
body and in every situation. 
“If someone is elevated, he acquires a feeling of superior- 
ity, even if he does not wish it and struggles against it. 
He acquires, so to speak, a feeling of being an ‘upper 
class man’ through no fault of his own; a feeling which 
comes from his better social position, from his better ma- 
terial conditions, better food, nicer clothes, greater leisure, 
esc. 

“In the course of the last several years, many words 
have acquired a new meaning. For instance: varnish. We 
have been accused of using varnish. Lifted up to the sum- 
mit, we have varnished ourselves. We have varnished 
and rouged ourselves in order to appear deserving of the 
place in which we have been put. All subsequent varnish- 
ing has been a consequence of that first layer of varnish, 
because varnished souls cannot live in an un-varnished 
world. Nobody . . . has any idea of how thick that layer 
of varnish has become! Many will be surprised by it in the 
future! 

“Recently we have been lowering ourselves more and 
more reluctantly, less and less frequently. As it appears 
from the recent periodicals and not-numerous new books, 
in a short time we shall cease to lower ourselves at all, and 
our literary creativeness will be devoted exclusively to our 
nearest circles, to our friends and acquaintances—to the 
people in paper crowns. The exclusiveness of our position 
has limited our observation range, and changed completely 
the scope of our interests. It is enough to look through 
the periodicals from the last few years, from recent months, 








from recent weeks even, to see that our interest in every-— 
thing which is outside our nearest circles, our ‘sphere,’ is 
disappearing. I beg you to read . . . the lengthy articles on 
the allegedly professional topics. [Are these not] the con- 
versations of a ‘literary salon,’ conversations of persons who 
have lost their contact with life, with ordinary people? 
Are they not in reality conversations on the Almanac de 
Gotha? 

“How stubborn and furious those discussions are! They 
are exactly like the discussions between people who live 
in the same house! In the recent issues of our literary 
periodicals we have become such gossip-mongers that not 


“Club for Intellectuals" 





Se ened 


The article on the Kossuth Club (shown above), reads in part: 
“Who may join this club? Any artist and intellectual whose de- 
gree is deemed suitable by the membership committee. Is it worth 
while joining? Let the reader judge for himself. On any evening 
of the week nine spacious rooms offer cosiness, comfort and com- 
pany to suit the taste of the visitor. In the large auditorium a new 
English film is being projected, for the first time in Hungary. In 
the card room a medical professor, an engineer from a big plant, a 
writer and a stage director are playing bridge. At the same time, 
in the lounge, a popular actress is telling her friends of her expe- 
riences during a six-week trip abroad. . . . Here too, in the for- 
mer residence of Hungarian aristocracy, Hungarian writers will 
discuss the experiences of the Second Congress of the Soviet 


writers.” Hungary (Budapest), March 1955 





even one fragment of ordinary, normal life from outside 
of our circle, from outside of Wiejska Street and Krakowskie 
Przedmiescie, is likely to penetrate them! . . . 

“Our fulfilled social ambitions have rendered our social 
eyes and ears completely blunt, and sharpened our atten- 
tion in quite a different direction. 

“The artists cannot help feeling thankful for the 
high honors bestowed on [their profession], and they will 
remain—no matter what may be said on that topic—the 
most faithful allies of the Revolution. Nevertheless, the 
privileges as a whole have proven to be obstacles; the ar- 
tists’ crowns, have proven to be crowns of paper; favorable 
living conditions and honors have proven to be one more 
cause of artists’ inner conflicts.” 


Inequality Within the Ranks 


Not only is there a chasm between the artists as a group 
and the rest of the population, but within the group there 
is marked inequality, with a concentration of wealth and 
privilege in the hands of a few. The discrepancy between 
the situation of the celebrities, the “court favorites,” and 
that of the average artists, particularly in the rural districts, 
has reached “scandalous” proportions. On July 31, 1954, 


Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow) exposed “shocking in- 
equalities” in the royalty rates for new writers and estab- 
lished authors. .In October 1954 a group of young Hun- 
garian writers launched an attack in the pages of Magyar 
Nemzet on the monopolization of profitable assignments by 
an exclusive clique. The November 21, 1954, issue quoted 
a prominent dramatist, Gyula Hay, himself a member of 
the elite, denouncing “the cornering of all income in the 
literary field by a small group.” Shortly after, the royalties 
for prose writers was raised 25 percent, and for poets 50 
percent. 

The gap between city and country in terms of opportu- 
nity is tremendous. Szabad Nep, December 1954, pointed 
out that 95 percent of the artists living in small towns in 
Hungary are obliged to hold outside jobs, in contradiction 
to the avowed State policy of guaranteeing artists “a con- 
tinuous creative vocation.” These artists work in “an ar- 
tistic vacuum.” The November 1954 issue of Szabad Mu- 
veszet wrote ol the decline of the art colony established in 
a small town near Baja by Gyula Rudnay, a famous Hun 


garian folk painter: 


“When the [Cultural] Fund took over the manager 
of this colony we expected a favorable change We expected 
a good deal from the guest artists who came to town in the 


summer. They toured the whole town, looked up tne views 
and scenery worth painting, but nobody showed 


nv interest 


in the artists; the people didn’t look at their work and didn’t 


buy anything Chere are plants at Baja, there are kolk 
hozes in the neighborhood, whose workers would have been 
glad to see some pictures made of them. [But] this did not 
occur to anyone [he situation of artists resident in th 
town is no better. Nobody pays any attention to their work 


their problems . they are completely left to themselves 
This year the museum arranged an exhibition of the paint 


ings of three artists, but the plants did not buy. The (¢ 





Council bought a few pictures Another painting was 
also bought but it is still being kicked around in the 


seum because the buver never came to ple k it up 





The same article described an art colony in the small 
town of Nyiregyhaza. The painters work in a small, dark 
room with no heat 


They lead an isolated existence; the 
town inhabitants have never seen their work: no exhibition 
has been held in the town for four years. A plan to turn 


one of the town’s seven ping-pong halls into a studio for 
the artists had met with no success. 

Comparative conditions in Poland were described by 
writer Jerzy Stadnikci in an article titled “A Half Truth,” 
published by Dzis i Jutro (Warsaw), November 6, 1955: 


“In some professions, Warsaw presents almost unlimited 
earning opportunities. I know actors whose theater salaries 
amount to 3000 zloty, and who in addition work for the 
radio, movies and television, with the result that their 
monthly earnings come to 5-10,000 zloty. For writers there 
are at least ten Warsaw newspapers, apart from radio, mov- 
ies and book publishing. I concur with the opinion that we 
are a privileged group. However, an actor in the provinces 
is not able to earn anything beyond his 1500-zloty monthy 
salary. Radio, television, cabarets are not for him; only 
big-city stars are employed in them. Even if this were not 
the case, how does an actor who is on tour in the prov- 
inces five days a week have strength or time for anything 
else? Much has been written about the poor situation of 
sculptors and painters. In Warsaw, however, a young 
painter may work with dozens of newspapers and maga- 
zines, with the movies, with the advertising departments of 
industrial enterprises.” 


Attempts are now being made to level the differences 
within the group, to spread the benefits more widely and 
evenly among the artists. An article in Literarni Noviny 

Prague), March 31, 1956, linked the monopolization of 
work and honors by a favored few to “the cult of the indi- 
vidual”—the Stalinism now being castigated in many fields 
of life. The article declared: “The practice of important cul- 
tural functions accumulating in the hands of one person must 
not continue. There is no reason why some artists and in- 
tellectuals have to be members or chairmen of dozens of 
institutions, committees, commissions, clubs, etc., when our 
country is full of numerous gifted and capable people. . . .” 

Adolf Rudnicki followed up his “Paper Crown” article 
with a second article in the December 4, 1955, issue of 
Swiat, in which he made the following qualifications to his 
statements in his first article on artists’ privileges. He de- 
clared that it should be pointed out that, “despite alleged 
privileges, 90 percent of the artists live in conditions similar 
to those in which the rest of society lives—not better, and 
not worse.” He said that a certain young writer had col- 
lected some data—“with the purpose of presenting it where 
it should be presented’”—showing that only a writer who 
has had at least five books published in several editions 
is able to earn his living in the literary field. Others who 
allegedly have to earn additional money by journalistic 
work, “must wait about in various offices to get loans and 
to sign contracts which, as a rule, are not kept.” Rudnicki 
severely criticized the State publishing houses, charging 
that “sometimes one might think that those great institutions 
were created not in order to publish books but to stifle them. 
They take a year to do that which, before the war, a private 
publishing business accomplished in two weeks.” 


Mihai Berechet, a Romanian actor. The room exudes the kind of 


“bourgeois” comfort denied to the vast majority of the people in 
Romania today. 


Rumania Today (Bucharest), January 1956 


Rudnicki also pointed out the discrepancy between the 
rate of payment for artists in Poland and the rate in the 
Soviet Union and the other “People’s Democracies.” He 
claimed that the earnings of Polish artists are the lowest in 
the Soviet bloc; for instance, a Polish writer receives for 
one sheet of print one-fourth the amount received by a 
Soviet writer. The amounts of the Polish State Prizes, ac- 
cording to him, are “ridiculously small.” 

Rudnicki then made the assertion that “despite this— 
or, rather, because of it,” the level of artistic work in Po- 
land is higher than elsewhere in the bloc. “A certain critic 
recently came back from one of the People’s Democracies 
as an ardent believer in Poland’s artistic life. Maybe the 
members of their Union of Artists have a higher standard 
of living, this has always been so; on the other hand, how 
dull their periodicals are! How interesting our own news- 
papers seem to be!” 

In thus inferring a direct ratio between the relatively 
high level of Polish creative art and the relatively low ma- 
terial conditions of Polish artists, Adolf Rudnicki challenged 
the entire basis of policy toward artists in the Soviet bloc. 
The object of this policy was to stimulate a new, vigorous 
and supportive Communist art by offering artists powerful 
material incentives. But the material luxuries have led 
only to corruption and debilitation. 

Rudnicki, in his second article, also declared that Com- 


munism had not produced an effective substitute for the 
base “profit motive” : 


“Until 1939, life developed with a millon [dollars] in 
view, it was literally and figuratively devoted to the pur- 
suit of ‘a million.’ People lived in order to gain a million, 
or else they were in opposition to a million. In both cases, 
people’s attitude toward reality was defined by a mil- 
lion. ... 

“(Now] we have constructed a model of life without a 
million. No longer does the peasant save money to buy 





more land, instead he eats more; the urban workers no 
longer save money for houses or factories (although it 
sometimes happens that they still do it here and there on 
a small scale); the powerful forces which until only yes- 
terday were revelling in the struggle for a million have 
found themselves unoccupied, without purpose, with no 
driving force; we have blunted the horns of the most pow- 
erful beast of yesterday, we have bled it. However, no one 
should think that we have already found an aim [motive 
force] with a similar degree of attraction for the dark and 
complex human nature . . . that we have found an aim 
which would be as powerful in its clearness, humanity and 
neutrality as yesterday’s million was in its darkness, greed 
and inhumanity!” 


The Communist regimes cannot really be surprised that 
they have created an army of mercenaries or a vested-in- 


terest class by their policy of favoritism. The current line 
as in other intellectual fields calls for conviction and “sin- 
cerity.” Undoubtedly the artists and writers wish to re- 
spond. But some are so conditioned to receiving and exe- 
cuting orders that they have lost all initiative and imagi- 
nation; others are wary, for who knows what the line will 
be tomorrow? It is not so much financial security which has 
debilitated the artists as it is the insidious insecurity of life 
under a.capricious master who with one hand strokes them 
but with the other may strike them down. And as Rudnicki 
revealed, their privileged position vis-a-vis the rest of the 
Communist-ruled people has produced in them the atti- 
tudes and complexes of “the guilty rich.” The highly- 
touted “security” guaranteed to artists and writers under 
Communism has proven expensive. 


Withering A way of the State? 


A ten-day statistics course is given by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Forests and 


Wood Industry. 


The following parody illustrating the endless and often mean- 


ingless tasks assigned to the statisticians was written by one of the recent trainees: 
Ministerial Circular No. 12/55—Series 5037968 HQ 

Within three hours after the termination of the period accounted for, calculate 
and submit (in sextuplet to the District Directorate; in duplicate to the State 
Bank, in quadruplicate to the Fire Fighting Brigade; in triplicate to the Union of 


Pidgeon Raisers) : 


1. The growth of a cow’s tail in the first and second half of the month. 


2. The influence of a single swing of a heifer’s tail on all the conditions of road 
upkeep. Influence of the same on all statistically-registered heifers in the case 
of heifers swinging tails consecutively in exact adherence to Form A/4. 


If accounting for a steer, express mathematically the relation of its drinking 


to the estate manager’s drinking. 





The Metamorphosis of Criticism 


Tworeza socjalistyczma krytyka 


rys. Zbigniew Ziomecki 
Awanturnictwo 


Left (to an equal), “Creative Socialist criticism”; center (to a more important functionary), “Harmful criticism”; right “Scandalous 


behavior.” 


Current 


Developments 


Hungary 


The Thaw Deepens 


In the presence of more than 6,000 people gathered in 
the Officers’ Club in Budapest on June 27, Communist in- 
tellectuals took advantage of the regime-sponsored thaw 
to denounce the Party leadership and to attempt to force 
the resignation of the unpopular First Party Secretary 
Matyas Rakosi. (Twenty-one days later, on July 18, Ra- 
kosi stepped down from his post.) The occasion was 
a meeting of the Petofi Circle, a branch of the Communist 
Youth League organized last March as a club for young 
Budapest intellectuals. The meeting was to deal with 
problems of the Hungarian press and information services, 
and was one of a series sponsored by the League in the 
hope of winning over the intelligentsia through the post- 
Soviet “spirit ol 


Congress democratization” and free 


criticism. The crowds attending the meeting obviously 
expected something more than journalism to be discussed ; 
their hopes were rewarded. Prominent Communist writers 
and supporters of former Premier Imre Nagy, ousted in 
1955, accused the government of being directly responsible 
for past mistakes and demanded that Nagy be permitted 
to return to public life 

The debates of the Petofi Circle began in March, and 
by May, when the regime finally gave evidence of moving 
toward further liberalization, the criticisms began to resem- 


Szpilki (Warsaw), May 6, 1956 


ble those voiced earlier in Poland. In mid-May, the club 
conducted a discussion on the Second Five Year Plan and, 
according to official press reports, the participants criti- 
cized various provisions in the Plan and claimed that the 
whole agricultural section was unrealistic. They also de- 
manded a better price system, more statistical data, wage 
increases, and a conference of economists to discuss the 
“principles” of the new Plan. One speaker pointed out 
that “right-wing deviations” were not the cause of eco- 
nomic damage (Magyar Nemzet [Budapest], May 24). 

This meeting was followed by a June 1 gathering of his- 
torians who discussed the failure of “Marxist historiogra- 
phy.” The speakers called for a revaluation of past his- 
tory, demanded that more attention be paid to historical 
developments in the West, urged greater respect for “pro- 
gressive democratic” traditions, and emphasized the impor- 
tant and “positive role” played by the Social Democratic 
Party (Magyar Nemzet, June 5). Meetings of teachers, 
literary historians and former members of the Association 
of Hungarian University and College Students were also 
held in June, although no information was released on 
the proceedings. Philosophers met on June 14 to confirm 
the fact that Marxism had fallen into disrepute (see be- 
low) and, on June 18, veteran underground Party work- 
ers and young intellectuals met to discuss “experiences 
gained from {pre-Communist] labor movements.” The 
meeting was the scene of bitter and open discussion of 
the trials and persecutions of Communists between 1949 
and 1953; Laszlo Rajk’s widow took the floor to denounce 
the “incredible atmosphere of suspicion” which had then 
prevailed. 


Szabad Nep Concurs 


On June 22, a meeting was held to discuss exploitation 
of natural resources and on June 27, the now-famous press 











debate took place. Three days prior to this meeting, the 
Party newspaper Szabad Nep (Budapest) attempted to 
evaluate the discussions and interpret the grumblings. In 
what seemed like a striking departure from the regime’s 
former attitude and a confirmation that a thaw was really 
under way, Szabad Nep adopted a mild attitude towards 
the “erroneous views” expressed at the debates, and con- 
cluded that the discussions “shone with the Marxist spirit.” 
Szabad Nep explained that “although bourgeois ideas and 
wrong views may crop up, no one has been innoculated 
with life-long immunity to these views. However, [the Pe- 
tofi] Circle is characterized not by the fostering of bour- 
geois views, but by a desire for Socialism.” Szabad Nep 
then went on to state that: 


“The political and economic mistakes of the past seven 
or eight years, the fact that Marxism was paralyzed in the 
icy atmosphere of dogmatism and the personality cult, had 
a disillusioning effect on intellectuals. The skepticism 
spreading in intellectual circles, the rejection of theoretical 
arguments and the escape into the past are all signs closely 
connected with a decline of Marxism. Indeed, the num- 
ber of those who became indifferent to and fed up with 
this shallow Marxism . is not small; there were some 
people who not only dropped out of seminars but gave up 
Marxism entirely. 

“The system built on erroneous views must be aban- 
doned, the principle of false authority rejected and above 
all the practice in scientific life of demanding subordina- 
tion must be discarded forever. Members of the Petofi 
Circle . . . fare} no longer . . . passive observers, a group 
of yes-men . . . but people who have learned, who want to 
benefit from the grave mistakes of recent years. . . . They no 
longer want to be silent observers of historical events, but 
thinking and active participants. For this reason, the 
Petofi Circle . is a valuable forum, and it would be 
well if our Party and government leaders attended their 
discussions more often and participated in them... . 

“The majority of these young and older intellectuals par- 
ticipating in the discussions were devoted representatives 
of the general line of Party policy. This means that they 
accepted not only the correct, main line of Party policy 
the ultimate building of Socialism—but also the mistakes 

. . and often, the grave and, at times, tragic distortions. . . . 

“Consequently, if we take a stand against mistakes in na- 
tional policy, we must also take a stand against our own 
mistakes. . 
of us . . . believed in the false trials, accepted wrong, inhu- 
man working methods, and theories turned into rigid dog- 
mas, believing that all this was Socialistically right... . We 
must search our souls, we must take a determined stand 
against mistakes instead of indulging in bombastic, tricky 
displays of self-criticism.” 


.. In the course of . . . building Socialism, most 


Height of Criticism 


The June 27th meeting put the Party’s new “broadmind- 
edness” to a severe test. Criticism of past mistakes reached 
an unprecedented pitch when the speakers boldly placed 
the responsibility for failures squarely on the shoulders of 
the Party leadership. Information on the meeting was first 
released in the Yugoslav paper Politika (Belgrade) of 
July 1, which carried an article by a correspondent who 
had stopped in Hungary on his way home from Moscow. 








He said that the meeting had started at 6:30 p.m. and 
lasted until three in the morning and that even by that 
time most of the scheduled speakers had not yet taken the 
floor. Imre Csatar, editor-in-chief of the youth paper 
Szabad Ifjusag He ac- 
cused the press of isolation from the masses, of treating the 
people “like children or enemies,” and of evading all con- 
troversial issues. This policy was carried to such an absurd 
extreme, he said, that the press would not have reported 
an earthquake because, for all one knew, it might have 
been “dangerous for the People’s Democracies.” 


Budapest), was the first speake1 


The second speaker, Peter Nagy, declared: ‘We looked 
upon the people as minors and we gave them only as much 
Socialist democracy as could be squeezed from three hand- 
kerchiefs.” Nagy blamed the “Stalinist spirit” for weak- 
nesses in the press and asked for “greater respect for Social- 
which means that anyone can become a 
leader but that when he 
masses, he must go.” 


ist democracy 
has lost the confidence of the 
The atomic physicist Lajos Janos de- 
plored the regime’s secretive and suspicious attitude and 
said that even though he was Vice-Chairman of the Hun- 
garian Atomic Commission he had not been officially in- 
formed of the discovery of uranium deposits, although all 
of Budapest knew about it. 

At one point in the meeting the publicist Tibor Tardos 
took the floor and openly asserted that there was a split 
in Party ranks: “We do not want the old Hungary but a 


Tibor Dery 












































































Tibor Dery (right), literary rebels, was 


one of the Hungariar 
reportedly expelled from the Party after the stormy June 27 meet- 
ing of the Petofi Circle, for demanding the resignation of regime 
leaders. Dery was reprimanded earlier in a December 1955 Party 
resolution. 
Istvan Orkeny. 


Above, he is seen with Louis Aragon (center) and 


Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), January 1, 1953 


"“Widows'’ Mite" 


PRIEZ OS7¢ZE NOSE - 
———_Maozroars 


Text explains that 169,000,000 zloty were “saved” on old-age pen- 


sions in 1955. Inscription reads: “Through Saving, Toward the 
Masses’ Welfare.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), May 6, 1956 


Socialist Hungary. We believe in the strength of the Party 
and its ability to liquidate bureaucracy. . . . However, we 
must see that today there are two groups struggling within 
the Party—the group of dogmatists and Stalinists who, in 
spite of some concessions still stand on Stalinist principles, 
and the group of anti-Stalinists who are getting 
stronger and stronger.” 

Writer Tibor Dery, one of the literary rebels and a strong 
opponent of Rakosi, declared that there was not enough 
freedom in Hungary and that the relation between man’s 
social responsibility and his individual freedom had not 
been defined. Dery declared that the people did not be- 
lieve in the men who were building Socialism and de- 
manded the removal of leaders who had been making one 
mistake after another. “It is high time,” he said, “that an 
end be put to the regime of gendarmes and bureaucrats.” 

Central Committee member Marton Horvath (who, as 
editor of Szabad Nep, may have been the author of the 
June 24 editorial) attempted to reply to these attacks but, 
according to Politika, his self-criticism and denunciations 
of past mistakes were greeted with derision, and he was 
constantly interrupted. Central Committee member Zoltan 
Vas attempted to take a more positive stand. He said 
that the “new spirit” had made possible open discussion 
among Communists and that, before this, the situation 


“was such that if someone knocked on your door at 6 
a.m. you prayed it would turn out to be the milkman 
and not a representative of another institution.” Vas said 
that the Party was now adapting itself to the new spirit 
and that the Central Committee should lead in the process 
of democratization. From the audience came loud cries 
of “too slow, too slow.” (Quotes from Politika.) 

The journalist and rebel Tibor Meray supported Dery’s 
views. He said that in the past it would have been impossi- 
ble to publish a weather report on the eve of May 1 fore- 
casting rain because this would have “endangered” the 
May Day parade. Meray said that because of similar 
abuses in more important spheres, the Party could not be 
trusted, although the people had not lost faith in “Social- 
ism as such.” 

Late in the meeting Geza Losoncy, recently rehabilitated 
after spending five years in prison, declared that Imre 
Nagy should be permitted to voice his views publicly be- 
cause there were many people in the Party who did not 
agree with the way his case had been handled. To this, 
the audience shouted, “Put him back in the Party.” 

The June 27th meeting indicated that despite recent 
Party reprimands (see NBIC, June 1956, The “Revolt” of 
the Intellectuals), Communist intellectuals, particularly 
writers, had continued to press for the resignation of Ra- 
kosi and that even the recent liberalization had not softened 
their attitude towards the Party leadership or deterred 
them from seeking the return of Imre Nagy to a top 
Party post. The remarks of the audience and the large 
crowds which attended the June 27th meeting (attendance 
at the other meetings was much smaller) suggested that 
the rebels had managed to obtain a large measure of 
support among the Budapest population. 


The Party Reacts 


Following the June 27th meeting, the Party changed 
its tune. On June 30, it published a Central Committee 
resolution accusing Szabad Nep of “sowing confusion” by 
its tolerance and of underestimating the “unhealthy tend- 
encies” in the Petofi Circle. Although the resolution 
(Szabad Nep, June 30) provided only scant information 
on the events of June 27, it was clearly directed at putting 
a stop to the attacks on the Party leadership. At the same 
time, the resolution was intended to assure intellectuals 
that the process of democratization within controllable 
limits would not be stopped: 


“. . Anti-Party elements, emboldened by the patience 
of the Party launched increasingly sharp attacks 
against Party policy. . . . The Petofi Club. . . has become 
one of the centers of these attacks. At the beginning of the 
debates a healthy tendency was manifest, but recently cer- 
tain elements ... have made increased use of [the debates] 
to propagate anti-Party views. . . . They are recruiting fol- 
lowers among wavering elements. Certain speakers at the 
last debate . . . Tibor Dery and Tardos—went so far as to 
deny the leading role of the Party and the working class 
and proclaimed bourgeois, counter-revolutionary views. 
Along with some other speakers, they made some of the 
mistakes committed in the course of the development. . . 
of the People’s Democracy appear very sharp and did not 





mention, and even denied, the revolutionary achievements 
of our Party and working class. They slandered Party and 
State functionaries whose work is one of the greatest 
achievements of the Hungarian People’s Democracy. These 
speakers . . . spoke as if they stood on the ground of the 
Twentieth Congress and Marxism-Leninism in order to 
veil their . anti-democratic views. By this they misled 
honest workers. . . . 

“The anti-democratic character of the debate . . . is best 
shown by the shocking attitude of the organized groups 
which rudely interrupted the speeches of Comrades who 
expressed the Party’s standpoint. . . . [Such] conduct is or- 
ganized by a certain group whose members have gathered 
around Imre Nagy. The press did not oppose these anti- 
Party views and some of the papers and periodicals have 
published laudatory reports and even articles which ex- 
pressed a provocative tendency. In Party circles, the erro- 
neous article in Szabad Nep, June 24, created confusion, 
for it failed to condemn hostile, demagogic views and 
exaggerated certain healthy trends in the debate. Ou 
Party and all our working people expect such anti-Party 

. incidents to be stopped. 


“In the course of the past month, the Party, in the spirit 
of the Twentieth Congress, has . . . passed several impor- 
tant resolutions and we are now preparing new regulations 
which will correct errors and further progress. Our Party 
will proceed on the path of Socialist democratization and 
it cannot be hindered by any sort of demagogy The 
Central Committee calls on all Communists, on all Party 
members and followers of the People’s Democracy, to join 
in the battle for enforcing Party and government policy 
The Poznan provocation warns every Hungarian citizen 
and every honest patriot energetically to oppose attempts 
to make. trouble and to help the free development of forces 
which—on the of Marxism-Leninism 
spirit of the Twentieth Party Congress 


ple’s Democracy to new successes.” 


basis in the new 


will lead our Peo 


On July 3, Szabad Nep followed up the Central Com- 


nittee resolution with an editorial entitled “In 


Defense 


of Party Democracy and Party Line.” The article dis- 
cussed the changes in Hungary in the post-Congress period 

the institution of collective leadership, the release and 
rehabilitation of prisoners, and the democratization of pub- 
lic life. It then turned to “demagogic views” spread in the 
Petofi Circle, the newspapers Irodalmi Ujsag* and Beke 
es Szabadsag, and at 


meetings. 


some and 


Party mass organization 
Stating that the question of journalism 
barely mentioned at the Petofi meeting, Szabad Nep re- 


ferred to the expression there of opportunist, harmful and 


was 


even hostile opinions, such as the demand for a new revolu- 
tion and structural changes: 


“What kind of Hun 
gary when there has already been a revolution, a Socialist 
We 
justified in pointing out that such a new 
could be directed We 


out that in the language of Soci 
new revolutions of this kind 


new revolution can take place in 


revolution led by the most progressive social class 
therefore, 
revolution 


are, 


only against Socialism 


can also justly point 


are called counter-1 


The editorial ther 


discussed statements made by Dery 


. l ibor 
and 


Dery 


attack on 


ised that debate for inching an 


He attacked 


said that liberatio 


brutal loyalty 


He 


liberation 


Party 
Party ac 
But 


s therefore disparage all thz 


leaders and tivists 


only start now yur took place 


Such statement 
achieved 
ot 


© disseminate his 


by our people in the course of almost twelve 


years freedom 


audience 


Tibor Dery appealed to the 


1 anti-Party views all ove the 


Dery’s speech aroused stormy protests from 


munists all ountry 


Despite thi Szabad Net 


everywhere met wit! 


ulm, then 


anti-Party views hi: not 


they deserved and it many of the speeches 


* This newspaper was condemned in a Decembet 


solution rebuking the literary rebels 


Official pointing to books supporting desk: “My whole work is based on the resolutions of the Third Plenum of the Central Committee.” 
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Szpilki (Warsaw), April 1, 1956 





received cheers of approval and were supported in such 
papers as Irodalmi Ujsag. “Those who alleged thai .he 
working class is not active and does not deal with policy 
and does not understand the significance of the Twentieth 
Party Congress disparaged the working class. . . . It can- 
not be accidental that these opportunist views were 
voiced by those who still maintain close and systematic 
contact with Imre Nagy, who was expelled from the Party 
because of his anti-Marxist views, hostile to the Party and 
Furthermore, Szabad Nep com- 
plained, the people who turned the debates into an attack 
against the “People’s Democracy” were “not disturbed by 
the presence 


the People’s Democracy.” 


. ol re presentatives of the imperialist press 
vho seized the opportunity to write of the slander voiced 
about our political system.” Blaming the disturbances on 


a clique composed of “class enemies,” Szabad Nep con- 


c lude d 


Our Party does not reject everything which was said at 
This was 
made evident in the Central Committee resolution. We 


these debates or was printed in the press. 


must state that the debates were actively attended by a 
very large number of Party and non-Party members 

who love our regime. Many of these people justly criti- 
zed mistakes committed in the past. . . . Erroneous views 
also were uttered views due to lack of information 

The resolution of the Central Committee is not directed 
against these incorrect views; what it rejects are the oppor- 


tunist views hostile to the Party.” 


Che July 6 Yugoslav press reported that “class enemies” 
lardos were dismissed from the Party. In the 
middle of the month, Rakosi resigned, replaced not by 
Nagy but by Erno Gero 


Dery and 


"Socialist Legality" Emphasized 


With the regime placing major stress on its post-Con- 
gress attempts to ensure “a rule of law,” the press recently 
has been filled with information concerning the large-scale 
release of prisoners and the rehabilitation of old Commun- 
ists. Minister of Justice Erik Molnar announced in Szabad 
Nep (Budapest), June 26, that some 22,000 workers had 
been released from prison or exempted from court sen- 
tences since 1953, and on July 8, he supplemented this 
information by declaring that 11,398 persons had been 
amnestied by a rehabilitation commission established some 
months ago 

In his June 26 statement Molnar admitted that State 
Security organs, the police, the prosecutor’s office and 
courts had made many mistakes, particularly prior to June 
1953. Summing up the measures which have been taken 
to correct these “mistakes,” Molnar said that the courts 
the individuals responsible for “illegal 
actions” to long prison terms, that changes have been car- 
ried out in the personnel structure of the State Security 
apparatus and that Party and government control over the 
State Security apparatus has been increased. Molnar also 
mentioned the rehabilitation of persons unjustly accused of 
crimes: 


have sentenced 


“In the course of revising the cases of those convicted 
for political offenses, we shall also revise cases of those 


Smallholder Party members who were condemned for hos- 
tile activities, and we shall ‘revise the cases of those . 
people condemned as enemies . . . or for war crimes. We 


shall revise the cases of interned persons.” 


Aside from promising rehabilitation to former Small- 
holders, Molnar promised workers guilty of minor offenses 
that, in the future, they will not have to stand trial. They 
will either be subject to disciplinary proceedings or their 
cases will be brought before the new “social courts.” Mol- 
nar revealed that of the 22,000 workers released since 1953, 
10,000 had been sentenced on minor charges. 

In discussing Stalinist illegalities, Molnar referred to 
the fact that laws existed which could have prevented 
them but that these were not applied because of “secret 
instructions.” He also claimed that the Minister of Justice 
had been unable to control the activities of law courts in 
“certain groups of political trials.” “In the future,” Mol- 
nar said, “the Supreme Court and the Ministry of Justice 
will perform their constitutional duties in connection with 
all judicial activities. Every case will be tried by the court 
under whose jurisdiction the crime comes. . . . Henceforth, 
a more limited category of crimes will be classified as po- 
litical—for instance, crossing the border without permis- 
sion will not generally be regarded as such.” Molnar con- 
cluded by stating that prisoners will now have more oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves, that they will not be accused 
without sufficient evidence and that the special prisons 
under the control of the Secret Police will be abolished. 


Releases and Rehabilitations 


The release of nine priests sentenced to long prison 
terms for political crimes was announced by Radio Buda- 
pest, July 2. The amnesty, which was said to have been 
requested by two high church officials belonging to the 
Committee of Hungarian Peace Priests, brought freedom 
to Lajos Berta, Istvan Cseller, Dr. Bela Gyeresi, Sandor 
Homonay, Istvan Racz, Pal Szekuli, Jozsef Tareza, Sandor 
Zsiga and Janos Veres. 

A day later, on July 3, the popular political figure and 
former Secretary-General of the Smallholders Party, Bela 
Kovacs, who was sentenced by a Soviet court in 1947 and 
who has been in prison since then, made his first public 
statement since he was amnestied three months ago. Ac- 
cording to Radio Budapest, Kovacs was interviewed by a 
reporter from Dunantuli Naplo (Pecs). Asked his opinion 
about “political relations” in the country and particularly 
about “agricultural developments,” Kovacs replied: “It is 
not easy for me to make an objective statement about this 
because I am not sufficiently well-informed.” Kovacs 
praised industrial and educational development, but the 
tone of his remarks conveyed the ambiguity, evasiveness 
and caution of a man skeptical of the regime., At one point 
Kovacs said: “As a result of the class struggle carried out 
rather severely and dogmatically, the shape and circum- 
stances of the life of many people have changed.” Ques- 
tioned about his views on the Patriotic People’s Front, he 
said, “Unfortunately, I know nothing about the PPF... . 





Text points out that, while deserving workers receive litthe more 
than token bonuses for improving production, officials take advan- 
tage of such “rationalizations” to arrogate themselves huge sums 
of money from the Rationalization Fund. One official to the 
other: “No denying it, these rationalizations do yield excellent 
economic results . . .” 


Trud (Sofia), April 5, 1956 


If the task of the PPF is to seek to promote the develop- 
ment of our State democracy and the unfolding of well- 
intentioned free criticism of elements outside the Party, 
it may become a strong pillar of support for Hungarian 
Socialism. . . .” 

On the subject of agriculture, Kovacs was more ex- 
plicit. He said that the peasantry’s traditional independence 
should be taken into consideration in the development of 
collectives and that peasants should be permitted to form 
new collectives in villages where they are unwilling to join 
those in existence. He also said that supervision of collec- 
tives should be confined to “inspection of compliance with 
government and Party objectives,’ and that they should 
be left on their own to carry out their tasks in the overall 
plan. He said that middle peasants should be given an 
“appropriate place . . . in the leadership of the new collec- 
tives,” and voiced the opinion that they could be excellent 
leaders if given further training. 
Kovacs had little to say: “I have no plans—only prob- 
lems. The chief among them is to restore my health so 
that afterwards I may be of service to my country.” 


About his own plans, 


Rajk's Rehabilitation 


The question of the rehabilitation of Laszlo Rajk and 
his colleagues has also been discussed in recent issues of 
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the Party press. Although Rakosi announced the rehabili- 
tation of Rajk in March, there have been complaints that 
“conspicuous silence still surrounds his memory.” The 
June 24 issue of Nepszava 

“Why have 


we have 


sudapest) queried: 


we been so afraid to admit i 


1 public that 
| 


Communist 
took some 


far wrongly ostracized the great 
Laszlo Rajk and his innocent Comrades? If we 
action against this... would render 
We all 
to erect a shining memorial to Rajk and « 
pletely free from been 


silence! we i ourselves 


a good service owe it. to the peoples of thé 


world . . ym- 
vuilt all those who have nnocently 
sentenced.” 
The same plea was made by Rajk’s widow at a 
of the Petofi Circle (see 
band be given the historical position he deserves in the ne 


(Magyar Nemzet |Budapest], June Mrs 


Rajk, who was sentenced to prison in May 1949, at the sam« 


meeting 


above), who asked that her hus- 


Hungary 


2) 


time as her husband, and who was only released in July 
1955, said that the “monstrous slanders heaped upon her 
husband” were accepted because of the “incredible atmos- 


phere of suspicion which reigned in the when 


country 
everyone was looking for guilty men.” 

Another article on the subject of rehabilitation, which 
appeared in Szabad Nep, June 24, criticized the failure of 
Party organs to comply with a Central Committee resolu- 
tion demanding be 

The said that 
old Communists a 


that rehabilitated Communists 
writer, Kalman Takacs 


re not appreciated politically 


given 
Party OSS. 
| 


garded with suspicion: “The old-timers justly ex; 
an end be to the mistrust with which 


And 


put 
] 
i 


tney are sul 


rounded in a 


when it comes to 


| Party organs. 
filling political functions in the Party, 
tions, or the State machinery, the 


mass organiza- 
fact that someone had 
participated in the underground should not be considered 


a disadvantage, but an advantage.” 
Similar demands have been made for 
tion of Kalman 
who was removed from his university chair 
1951 and struck off 


the total renabilita 


Santha, a famous Hungarian neurologist 
at Debrecen in 
the list of members of the Hungariar 
Academy of Science for remarking that Stakhanovism wa 
a factor contributing to 


he 


his 


mental disease. Santha 


AY 


politic al b 
Sant! 
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ot and 
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taken 


cently informed in the 
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result 
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ind be aust 
against him were 


the measures originally 


unjust 


Marxism Admitted To Be Unpopular 


At the philosophical debates sponsored by the 
Circle, Marxist 


admitted that, insofar as public opinion 


Petoh 


the eminent theoretician Gyorgy Lukacs 


is concernced 
“never fared worse” than at 
. June 

people, if only a small group 


to 


Marxism had iccord- 
ing to Magyar Nemzet 
that “In the 
risked their 


Lenin. 


Budapest 
Horthy eTa, 


lives in order obtain works by Marx 


heen 


The past seven or eight have 


that this attitude was destroyed.” Lukacs also cl 


laimed ti 





shortcomings in the field of philosophy 


of turning out philosophers on the assem- 
se men, he said, lac ked knowledge culture 
power to thin And most of them did not even 
knowledge, because the Marxism they were taught 
han the task of finding an appropriate 
or mainly Stalin, for current issues 
situation perhaps we Hungarians have 


© wage to restore the authority of 


the debate demanded a better ap- 

vork of Lukacs, who was sharply repri- 

the Stalinist period for disagreeing with 
ov and for asserting the value of Western philosophy 
In 1950, he 


In his speech 


stimating Soviet art 

e “self-criticism.” 
Lukacs agreed with a speaker who 
past eight years only the highly 
untalented had 


Lukacs said. 


we have scolded Lukacs and henceforth 


censured, while the 


I} cist of the matter,” 


Unity can be established only by mak- 


method of Marx 


} 


arch methods 


Engels and Lenin the core 
Io do this, a number of prej- 
he Stalinist period must be eradicated.’ 


Relaxation for Individual Peasants 


In an effort to placate the peasantry, the regime re- 


ently took steps to compensate middle farmers “misclas- 
sified” as kulaks. According to Radio Budapest, June 26, 
the Ministry of Produce Collection issued a decree order- 
ng local officials to re-examine cases of delivery arrears 


as kulaks and 


“Arrears arising from these 


middle peasants “incorrectly” classified 


ven kulak delivery quotas 


circumstances will then be 


recommended to the district 


councils for cancellation.” The decres stipulate s that de- 
livery quotas set for this year must also be revised on the 


LTTi¢ basis 


\ Radio Budapest broadcast, June 28, discussed in detail 
the ‘rehabilitation of 


or remarked that 


middle peasants.” The commen- 
“misclassification” has occurred in al- 
most every village and that most of the farmers listed as 
kulaks were middle peasants: “At Lajosmizse, 138 of th 
183 registered kulaks were middle peasants, as the recent 
revision established. The fact that middle peasants wer 
taken for kulaks did much harm to the country, because 
many farmers lost their willingness to work and produced 
less. This has also caused serious damage to the al- 
liance of workers and peasants. At many places, these 
mistakes are not being corrected The remedying of 
errors must be started as soon as possible in a courageous 
A July 6 Radio Budapest broadcast 
on the same subject attempted to explain away the large- 
scale “misclassification” by quoting a local official, who 
said that the rapid turnover of local leaders had been 
largely responsible for the situation 

Another decree by the Minister of Produce Collection, 
announced on July 1, permitted peasants who have fulfilled 


their delivery obligations to sell their surplus grain on the 


and consistent way.” 


free market and to transport any quantity they desired. 
“Restrictions which required a permit for grain transporta- 
tion have been rescinded.” 


Regulations Eased 


The thaw has also included an easing and simplifica- 
tion of regulations on employment and change of resi- 
dence. Radio Budapest, June 30, announced that, begin- 
ning July | in Budapest and August 15 in the rest of the 
country, minors under sixteen years of age will not have 
to fill out forms on change of residence. Youths of draft 
age will be required to produce their army identification 
papers but will no longer have to report to the military 
The decree also stated that temporary 
changes of address not exceeding five days will not have 


registration office 


to be reported. The previous limit was three days. 

Another decree announced on the same day stated that 
henceforth people employed on State building enterprises 
and agricultural construction projects for a period up to 
three months will not need employment books. 


Trade Agreement with Yugoslavia 


Following the settlement of its debt to Yugoslavia on 
May 29. the regime signed a trade agreement with the Tito 


Radu Boureanu 


Boureanu, Romanian poet, novelist and journalist, was recently 
criticized for showing symptoms of “confusion” and “bourgeois 
ideology” in his works. 


Photo from Romania Today (Bucharest), January 1956 
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government which provides that each party exchange goods 
valued at about 20 million dollars. The agreement, which 
is valid until the end of 1957, stipulates that Hungary de- 
liver to Yugoslavia chemicals, oil products, radio sets and 
parts, textiles, fertilizers, sulphuric acid, machinery, trans- 
portation and harbor equipment, rolled goods, locomo- 
tives, Diesel engines, a Diesel-powered train, refrigerator 
cars, semi-finished aluminum goods and sugar (Magyar 
Nemzet [Budapest] June 22). In return, Yugoslavia is 
to export to Hungary “a number of items Hungary has 
been unable to obtain from other markets.” These in- 
clude: lumber, mineral and chemical products, various 
metals and agricultural and light industrial items. 


Romania 


Writers’ Congress 


The First Congress of Romanian Writers met June 18-23 
in Bucharest. It had been preceded by the expulsion of 
writer Alexander Jar for “vile slanders” against the Party 
(NBIC, July 1956, p. 54), an event serving notice to 
the writers that no thaw was to be tolerated in Romania. 
The Party platform for the Congress was nailed down on 
June 15 by an editorial in Scinteia (Bucharest), asserting 
that Romanian literature had attained a “powerful de- 
velopment” under the guidance of the Party, that “cre- 
ators of all generations have gathered around the Party,” 
and that the future of Romanian literature was tied to “the 
correct orientation given by the Party.” It also warned 
against “attempts by certain elements on the fringes of 
literary life to weaken the Party’s role of leadership, and 
to open the road of liberalism to the influence of foreign 
ideology. . . . Literature is not and cannot be immune 
to foreign ideological influences at a time when aggressive 
circles are increasing their efforts to influence our ideology 
and at a time when bourgeois ideology still has social 
roots in our country.” 

The Congress opened on June 18 with Politburo mem- 
ber Miron Constantinescu delivering a message of greet- 
ing from the Party Central Committee. Writers were 
urged to follow the guidance of the Party in describing 
“our complex and seething reality.” The message said that 
Romanian literature “is one that is really free, because all 
talented writers . . . have taken positions on the side of 
the progressive forces of (Radio Bucharest, 
June 19. 

The proceedings of the Congress were dominated by 
Academicians Mihail Sadoveanu, Mihai Beniuc and other 
supporters of the regime. Despite a few professional quar- 
rels, the Congress ended uneventfully on June 23 with the 
election of new officers for the Writers’ Union. Writers 
Mihail Davidoglu and Ion Vitner, who had been repri- 
manded in the Jar episode, were among the 51 elected. 


society.” 


Youth Congress 


The Second Congress of the Romanian Union of Work- 
ing Youth (UTM) met in Bucharest June 27-30. It was 
attended by numerous foreign delegates, including a group 
of Komsomols from the USSR. Among the speakers were 








Mihai Beniuc 


Beniue is Secretary of the Romanian Writers’ Union. 


Photo from Romania Today (Bucharest), January 1956 


First Party Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and Bruno 
Bernini, president of the Communist-run World Federation 
of Democratic Youth 
June 28, “Participants 


According to Radio Bucharest. 


also heard a message trans- 


mitted by US working youth, which had been unabl 
to send delegates due to obstruction in the release of pass- 
ports.” It was reported that in honor of the Congress. 
youth brigades in the Jiu coal mines had dug 27,000 
tons of coal above the Plan, and that similar “achiev: 


ments” were registered in other industries 
ended with a message to the Party Centra 
pledging the youth to work for the Party’s ob 


The Congres 
Committee 


jectives 


Students 
A recent decision of the Party Central Committee. pub 
lished in Scinteia (Bucharest), June 22, attacked “serious 


shortcomings” in the political indoctrination of students 


i 


whose numbers, it said, have nearly trebled since 1938 
Referring to certain “unhealthy attitudes” such as lack 
of patriotism, “mystic prejudice,” anti-social behavior and 
“manifestations of “moral decay.” the decision tributec 


them to the failure of Party organizations to carry on 
sustained propagation of Marxist-Leninist ideology.’ 
To correct these deficiencies the decision announce: 


that associations of students would be formed. on 


a low al 


and national basis, to control student activity in the fields 
of science, culture, art and sports, and to handle their pro- 
fessional and economic problems 


directed UTM 


Party's youth organization 


The associations will be 
Union of Working Youth), the 

Students will cease to be mem- 
“Thus 
. except within the 
framework of Party and UTM organizations and of student 


associauvions 


by the 
bers of trade unions and other mass organizations. 
there will be no meetings of students 


The decision also proposes to raise food allowances for 


scholarship students by 27.3 percent, and to raise the 
present ceiling for family income in granting scholarships. 


Welcome to Tito 


Marsha! Tito of Yugoslavia visited Bucharest June 23-26 
the USSR. He 

sucharest) on June 2 
‘disturbance in relations” 


on his return from was welcomed by an 


editorial in S; 


the 


nteia } explaining 


that past between the two 


countries “was groundless, harmful to the common cause, 


and benefited only the enemies of Socialism.” After a round 
much-publicized receptions, speeches and official dis- 


cussions, an agreement was signed promising “to eliminate 


ol 


by joint efforts the consequences of this disturbance and 
to insure the continued development of collaboration . 
between the peoples of the two Socialist countries.” 
stated that 


It 
a long-term trade agreement will be negotiated 
in the near future, that a mixed commission will be ap- 
pointed to consider joint construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant on the Danube at the Iron Gates, and that 
other agreements will be made for technical and cultural 
exchanges. On the same day it was announced that repre- 
sentatives of the two Parties had agreed to a renewal of 
contacts and comradely collaboration.” After the agree- 
ments had been signed, Romanian Party First Secretary 
Gheorghiu-De} bade Tito farewell with a salute to “the 
unshakeable friendship between the people of Yugoslavia 


and the Romanian peopl ie Radio Bucharest, June 26. 


Poland 


"Socialist Legality” 


As part of the campaign to convince the public that the 
government is now embarking on a rule of law, Trybuna 
Ludu (Warsaw), June 17, published interviews with Pros- 
ecutor-General Marian Rybicki and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee Public Affairs Edmund Pszczolkowski, 
who discussed measures recently taken to rectify past vio- 
lations of justice and to prevent future abuses. Rybicki 
stated that a special committee had been formed to handle 
cases of rehabilrtation in view of the increasing number of 


on Security 


petitions his office was receiving. He announced the re- 
habilitation of a»group of Polish officers sentenced in 1951 
to long prison terms. Lt. Col. Zdzislaw Barbasiewicz, Lt. 
Commander Zbigniew Przybyszewski, Col. Josef Jungraw 
and Major Zefiryn Machalla have now been freed because 
the evidence against them was obtained by “illegal’’ methods 
of investigation. 


With regard to persons responsible for such violations, 


46 


Rybicki stated that the former head of the Investigation 
Department of the Public Security Ministry, Jozef Rozan- 
ski, would be re-tried because recent investigations have 
proved that the five-year prison sentence he is now serving 
is too lenient. 

Edmund Pszczolkowski spoke about greater Party control 
over the Security apparatus and measures to decrease the 
scope of its competence. He referred to the transfer to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs of the offices for the Citizens’ 
Militia, the Administration of Prisons, the Internal Se- 
curity Corps and the Frontier Defense Forces. He said 
that the Security apparatus had been cut by more than 22 
percent, aside from the transfer of the above offices, and 
said that the personnel cuts had involved not only those 
guilty of illegalities but also “many devoted and honest em- 
ployees.” With regard to the limitation of Security powers, 
Pszczolkowski said: “I have in mind not only economic 
matters or personnel policy, which was formerly open to 
the intervention of Security organs and a glaring example 
of their overstepping their powers, but . . . also other in- 
terventions into various fields of political life which 
can and should be the subject of political solutions only.” 


Anti-Semitism 


The recent discussions on the survival of anti-Semitism 
in Poland (see NBIC, July 1956, p. 50) included a June 13 
Radio Warsaw broadcast by Gustav Kaden, who implied 
that recent anti-Semitic manifestations were the work of 
“Stalinist elements” in the Party who wanted to stop the 
thaw. Kaden stated: 


“Of course, the direct aim of the present manifesta- 
tions is different from what it was, for instance in 
Czarist Russia or Pilsudski’s Poland, but they still have 
the same subversive character. In Czarist Russia, the main 
point was to divert the people’s attention from the fight 
for power. In Poland, the reactionaries, by raising a clamor 
against the Jews, want to destroy and change the course 

of the movement towards democratization and im- 
provement of our life. To the worker and peasant, to the 
engineer and teacher upon whom the Party calls to take 
part in the discussion . . . the speculators in anti-Semitism 
say: ‘All that is humbug. Everything will be all right as 


soon as the Jews are removed.’ ” 


Wage Increases for Administrative Workers 


In June, one month after it had increased the basic 
minimum monthly wage of productive workers to 500 
zloty, the regime passed a series of resolutions increasing 
the wages of administrative workers. On June 4, workers 
employed in national councils, purchasing offices, custom 
services, research institutes and fire departments were 
granted a 17.7 percent increase in their basic wages. The 
wage scale for Warsaw employees now ranges from 550 to 
2,200 zloty monthly; in other parts of the country, the wage 
scale is from 500 to 1,650 zloty. In addition, special 
allowances (usually called qualification allowances) were 
increased in the central administration to 250-900 zloty 
and in lower offices to 100-900 zloty monthly. These al- 





Anti-US Propaganda 


Caption: “Equal Rights.” The signs read: “I am looking for work.” 
Urzica (Bucharest), March 5, 1956 


lowances will now be tax free. (Glos Pracy [Warsaw], June 
15.) 

The 65,000 municipal workers also received wage in- 
creases which brought their salaries up to 2.60-5 zloty pet 
hour as compared with the previous 1.80-4.15 zloty hourly. 
According to Trybuna Ludu, June 18, municipal workers 
will now receive uniforms free of charge (previously, they 
had to pay 25 percent of the cost) and special allowances 
of .30-.50 zloty per hour for dangerous work. 

A revision of the wage system for workers employed in 
telecommunications, forestry, parks, village cooperatives and 
pharmacies was announced by Trybuna Ludu, June 25. 
According to the new regulations, telecommunications 
workers will now earn 500-850 zloty monthly, as com- 
pared with the 376-635 zloty they earned until now. 
The minimum wage for collective farm workers was set 
at 500 zloty monthly, and forestry employees were awarded 
allowances for dangerous work. The new regulations also 
unified the fuel allowances for workers in the above-men- 
tioned fields. 


Information on increases in the salaries of judges, public 


notaries and judicial employees appeared in Trybuna Ludu, 
June 26. 
whereas before they earned 
similarly, 


District judges will now earn 1,700 zloty monthly, 
1.100-1.500 


judges will now earn 


zloty monthly; 


2.400 zloty 
monthly as compared with their previous earnings of 1 ,400- 
1,800 zloty monthly; 
will have their salaries increased from 634 zloty monthly 
to an average of 791 zloty. 


provincial 
and administrative workers in courts 


According to the Party press, 


the above-mentioned § 000 


afte ct 
judges and notaries and 7,000 employees 


increases will some 
For other wage 


increases, see pp 5-6 


Coal Conference 


In a June 18 speech to a Stalinogrod Conference of 
activists in the coal mining industry, First Party Secretary 
Edward Ochab stated that production is lagging seriously 
behind schedule and that in 1956 there will be a deficit 
of 2.500.000 tons. After making this admission, Ochab 


called for an increase in the 1956 coal production target 


from 96 to 97 million tons and appealed to miners to help 
selling to the State part of 
allowances they receive in the form of wages. In 


cover shortages by the coal 


disc uSs- 
ing reasons for the present lag, Ochab said that coal con- 
sumption last winter increased by 700,000 tons, while 
targets were not met 


plan 
Underfulfillment continued into 
the first half of June, production was 
400,000 tons lower than required. Ochab also 


nation’s coal 


the spring and, in 


declared 
that a large part ol the eserves were used 
as allowances for peasants signing purchase 
the State. “We have 


said, “that the coal reserves in industry and 


contracts with 
Ci hab 


transportation 


no right to conceal the fact 


are low and that this situation creates serious difficulties 
which could become dangerous during the winter.” (Glos 
Pracy |[Warsaw], June 19-20 


According to Ochab, industry now 


tons of coal annua the railroads, 9 mil miners 


and peasants receiving allowances under the contract pur- 


chase system, 6 million; and the general million 


The balance is used for export and must bi million 
tons if contracts are to be fulfilled 

Ochab proposed that more incentives be vel 
as a means of attaining higher production. Hi 
the Party had decided to support the Central 
Trade Unions in its suggestion that the decre« 
violations of labor discipline be abolished. “In 
opinion,” Ochab remarked, “discipline will be 
by the Socialist consciousness of the workers 
and by the political and organizational work 
and trade unions Ochab also announced that 
had proposed a 15 percent increase in the wag 
cutters and loading teams. The increas 
400 million zloty annually (600 million 


technical and engineering 


the 


creases io! 


personne 


cluded). In addition, Ochab called for improved 


conditions and better supplies of consume! voods tor 


and more technical equipment. He stated, however 
“we are unable to change within a short tir 


working conditions under which the army 


is fighting for coal for the whole country 





Agriculture 


\ decree which went into effect July 1 provided short 
and long-term credits for peasants amounting to a sum of 
1,075,000,000 zloty. Priority in obtaining loans will be 
given to peasants belonging to collectives and to the simp- 
ler forms of association. Collective farmers will use the 
developing their household plots. Collective 
farmers will also benefit from lower interest rates than pri- 


loans for 


vate farmers, who will be charged two percent. The decree 
states that credits can also be granted to “kulaks” who are 
otherwise unable to keep their holdings in good condition. 
Che district national councils, which are empowered to al- 
locate these credits, may also give them to teachers, rail- 
way workers, farm laborers and other individuals for buy- 
ing livestock on condition that they are able to develop 
livestock breeding (Trybuna Ludu |Warsaw], June 26 


1956 Grain Deliveries 


On June 16, Trybuna Ludu discussed 1956 grain deliver- 
ies on the basis of a resolution of the Fifth Party CC Ple- 
num. The newspaper said that delivery quotas will be 
the same as those for 1955, although a number of dis- 
tricts in central and eastern Poland will benefit from lower 
quotas. A unified quota system will be established for col- 
lectives, whose grain delivery obligations will be consider- 
ably lower than in 1955. New collective farmers will be 
obliged to fulfill only half the regular kolkhoz quota for the 
first two years of membership. The time schedule for de- 
liveries was also changed so as not to interfere with field 
work in the second half of the year. 


Bulgaria 


Increase in Pensions 


According to a recent decree of the Central Committee, 
minimum monthly pensions will be raised on August |, 
1956, to the following levels: long service, 280 leva; work 
disability, 240-300 leva; sickness, 200-280 leva; survivors’ 
140-280 leva: 
tional pensions, 300 /eva; national survivors’ pensions, 150- 
300 leva. Pensioners who are employed will receive only 
half of their pensions if they earn less than 1,000 leva 
per month and none if they earn more. The regime also 
intends to exempt pensions from tax and to abolish other, 
unspecified restrictions on them (Radio Sofia, June 21 

The trade union paper Trud (Sofia), June 21, said that 
the increases would affect more than 40 percent of the 
pensioners, and that the tax exemption would affect all of 
them 


pensions, military pensions, 280 leva; na- 


“Some pensions are increased 50-100 percent or 


more.” Despite this, however, “one still cannot believe 


that the material situation of the workers is such that [the 
increases] can completely satisfy 
needs... .” 


their ever-growing 


Financial Support for Kolkhozes 


The regime has issued a decree designed to strengthen its 
collectivization program with large-scale financial assist- 
ance (Radio Sofia, July 12). Kolkhozes, which now com- 
prise 77 percent of all rural households and 75 percent of 
the arable land, can obtain long-term loans for construc- 
tion, repair, electrification, sewage disposal, purchases of 
livestock and planting of new orchards and vineyards. A 
pension fund will be set up for kolkhoz members too old to 
work. State prices for kolkhoz deliveries are to be raised by 
15 percent for cotton, 20-40 percent for grain and 100 per- 
cent for wool. Insecticide prices are to be reduced by 30 
percent. Fertilizer output will reach 500,000 tons annually 
by the end of 1960. 

The broadcast also described a report made by Todor 
Zhivkov, First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, 
at a joint session of the Central Committee and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers on July 6-7. He said that without higher 
production from the kolkhozes the success of the whole 
economic program would prove impossible. He also said 
that under the Bulgarian-Soviet economic agreement 
signed this year, Bulgaria is to receive, in the next 2-3 
years, 22,000 tractors, 8,000 trucks and 13,000 combines. 
Other farm machinery will be imported from the Satellite 
orbit. Since last autumn, he reported, 405 new kolkhozes 
have been established and 307,000 farm households have 
been collectivized. 


Better Food for Workers 


A decision of the Council of Ministers (Radio Sofia, 
June 28) calls upon the Ministry of Home Trade and other 
official bodies to take measures to improve the food served 
in factory and office canteens and to reduce its price 
by at least 25 percent. The operation of dining rooms is 
to be taken over by the factories and offices themselves, 
and they will be permitted to spend money from directors’ 
or managers’ funds to secure better food. 
pay wholesale prices for their meals. 


Workers will 


Names 


The campaign against the “personality cult” has been 
implemented by a regime decree (Radio Sofia, July 6) 
making it unlawful to give names of living people to lo- 
calities, streets, regions, enterprises and institutions. Those 
presently bearing the names of living people will be re- 
named. 





Recent and Related 


Stalin’s Great Secret, by Isaac Don Le- 
vine (Coward-McCann: $2.50). Khrush- 
chev’s revelations to the Twentieth So- 
viet Party Congress last February have 
opened the floodgates to the denigration 
of Stalin’s character and the repudiation 
of his policies. Now, Isaac Don Levine 
proposes a solution to account for the ex- 
dictator’s fantastic pattern of conduct. 
The author charges that Stalin had been 
a spy for the Okhrana, Czarist secret po- 
lice; that he denounced many of his com- 
rades to them throughout the early years 
of his career in the revolutionary move- 
ment, It was, then, an abject sense of 
guilt and a haunting fear of discovery 
which impelled Stalin to purge countless 
Communists and to cover his past with 
elaborate myths. Step by step, Mr. 
Levine attempts to verify his startling 
accusation. First, he points to rumors 
which circulated among certain Com- 
munists, and innuendoes which appeared 
in newspapers during the twenties. The 
author finds incriminating evidence con- 
tained in Beria’s Chronology of Stalin’s 
Arrests, Exiles and Escapes. Finally, the 
author offers as proof an alleged orig- 
inal letter from Okhrana headquarters 


labeling Stalin a Czarist agent. 


The Fatal Decisions, Seymour Freidin 
and William Richardson, ed. (William 
Sloane: $4.00). Six of Hitler’s High 
Command here give their accounts of the 
major battles which led to the defeat 
of the Third Reich. General Gunther 
Blumentritt’s analysis of the Russian 
campaign is particularly interesting to 
the Western world for it provides insight 
into the sources of Soviet military 
strength. The General claims that the 
Soviet soldier had a great capacity for 
enduring hardship. He was stubborn 
and unafraid, a master at constructing 
defensive positions, night fighting and 
hand-to-hand combat. Furthermore, he 
was accustomed to the cruel winters 
and harsh terrain. Red army equipment 
was especially constructed to withstand 
temperatures which frequently dropped 
to 40 degrees below zero. Nor does the 
narrator minimize the fatal blunders 
made by the Fuehrer and his sycophants. 
Hitler grossly underestimated Soviet pro- 
ductive power. He had no conception of 
the USSR’s “endless plains, poor or non- 
existent roads, huge swamps and forests, 
miserable scattered villages and above 
all the tough and tenacious Russian sol- 
dier”. 


The United States and Asia, by Law- 
rence H. Battistini (Praeger: $5.00). This 
thoughtful history traces the development 
of American relations with the Asian 
nations from the early days of the Repub- 
lic to the present. The book concentrates 
on the post-war period with particular 
attention paid to the problems engen- 
dered by the conflict between Commun- 
ism and Democracy. The author's thor- 
ough analysis of prevailing conditions 
takes into consideration both the Asian 
and the American perspective, Thus, he 
points out that while South Korea re- 
quires American economic assistance to 
bolster its floundering economy, the Uni- 
ted States must also consider the effect 
this might have in alienating Japan. In 
discussing America’s attitude toward 
Communist China, Dr. Battistini also 
brings out the diplomatic and military 
questions involved in protecting Formosa. 
Finally, the author reviews developments 
in those countries whose independence 
has been newly won, such as India, Thai- 
land and Burma. Bibliography. 


Moscow Was My Parish, by Rev. Georges 
Bissonnette (McGraw-Hill: $3.95). 
Father Bissonnette’s two years as the only 
American clergyman in 
nished the material for this refreshing 
glimpse into the Soviet Union, He re- 
lates many personal anecdotes which are 
telling commentaries on everyday life in 
the USSR. For instance, he describes 
going through endless red tape every 
six months to renew his tourist visa, of 
finding peasants gaping beneath the hood 
of his Ford while the chauffeur explained 
the mysteries therein; or of drinking a 
toast proposed by Khrushchev to free- 
dom of conscience. The author, fortu- 
nate in gaining permission to travel be- 
yond a hundred mile radius of Moscow, 
provides rich descriptions of his visits 
to the southeastern and central portions 
of the Soviet Union. 


Moscow  fur- 


An Economic Survey of Communist 
China, by Yuan-li Wu (Bookman: 
$12.50). In the first section of this val- 
uable study, the author gives a brief 
account of economic affairs in _pre- 
Communist China, revealing how degen- 
erating financial conditions paved the 
way for the Communist seizure of power. 
The rest of the book is devoted to an 
intensive analysis of the present state of 
economic development. Such topics as 
land redistribution, agricultural produc- 
tion, industrial planning, forced labor, 


monetary control and labor organization 
are discussed, The author believes that 
if the Chinese Communist experiment 
succeeds, the other nations of Asia, 
which have largely taken their economic 
West, may 
their efforts after a new and nearer 


example from the pattern 


model. 


Enemies Are Human, by Reinhold Pabel 
(Winston: $3.50). In 1953, Philip Brick, 
proprietor of a Chicago bookstore, was 
urrested by the FBI as an escaped POW 
ind subsequently deported to his native 
Germany. While waiting for a visa t 
rejoin his family in the United States, 
Reinhold Pabel (alias Philip Brick) re- 
lates his experiences as an infantryman 
in Hitler’s First Army. Pabel’s first en- 
counter with war was on the Russian 
front. At first, the Ukrainians greeted 
Hitler’s troops as liberators. Thousands 
of youth joined the German army. Dur- 
ing the early campaigns, the German 
soldiers were sheltered and fed by the 
peasants. As the invasion penetrated fur- 
ther inland, the author found living con- 
ditions growing steadily worse. The peas- 
ants, he notes, were neither receptive 
nor antagonistic to Communism. They 
were simply apathetic to all political con- 
cerns. Many encounters with frightened 
and lonely Russian soldiers served only 
to emphasize the brutality and futility 
of war to the author. It is as a sensitive 
individual rather than as 


Mr. Pabel concludes: “When 


meets soldier as an individual, he can- 


soldier 


not help but see that his ‘enemy’ is 
human too.” 


Current Research on Central and East- 
( Mid- 


Europe 


ern Europe, Dagmar Horna, ed. 
European Studies Center, Free 

Committee). In an effort to bridge the 
gaps in available information concerning 
Central and Eastern Europe, the Mid 
European Studies Center has compiled 
this comprehensive survey of recent schol 
arly studies on that area. Studies in the 
first part of the survey are arrang 

categorically. First, works which relate 
to the area as a whole are listed. Then 
research projects bearing on individual 


countries are found under the lowing 


i 


headings: bibliography and _ referenc: 


works: 


international relations: 


economics, geography; 

language 
ature and art; law; politics anc 
ment; population; and relig 
Il of the survey presents an 


index of authors’ names. 





Tue Free Evrope Committee was founded in 1949 by a group of 
private American citizens who joined together for direct action aimed at 
the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries. With 
the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. The Committee’s efforts are focused on the 
captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the 
Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, 
journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters—who have 
escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native lands. 
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